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LEGISLATION DESIGNED TO CONTROL SLAVERY IN 
WILMINGTON AND FAYETTEVILLE 
By JAMES HOWARD BREWER 


Laxity and indifference toward the enforcement of slave con- 
trols in the towns of Wilmington and Fayetteville created a 
dilemma within the North Carolina legislature in the colonial 
and ante-bellum periods. Whereas some lawmakers deemed it 
proper and wise to make special concession to the slave in- 
terests of both cities, legislative sentiment generally favored the 
passage of additional statutes designed to restrict the slave 
population. Thus, differences of opinion within the General As- 
sembly over the question of the status of the slaves brought 
significant changes in the regulation of the Negro bondsmen. 

Geographic and economic factors were largely responsible for 
the different views of the legislators regarding slave controls. 
The commercial and the industrial development of both cities 
was facilitated by the presence of the Cape Fear River, which 
was navigable from Wilmington to Fayetteville, with its mouth 
accessible to ocean-going vessels. The absence, other than at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River, of good harbors and an ocean port 
city in North Carolina enabled Wilmington to become the princi- 
pal channel of commerce during the colonial and ante-bellum 
periods. Both Wilmington and Fayetteville became the nucleus 
of the state’s industrial and commercial structure, creating a 
wealthy and powerful slavocracy of merchants and industrialists 
who dominated the political life of the state until the 1830’s. The 
economy of both cities was inextricably bound up with slave labor 
and, when circumstances demanded a decision, the occupational 
pursuits of the slaves were largely responsible for the slave- 
owners’ casting their lot together in defense of their peculiar 
slave controls. The legislators frequently concurred in and sup- 
ported the decisions. 

[ 155 ] 
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The most perplexing phase of slavery in Wilmington and Fay- 
etteville centers around the social life and the economic pursuits 
of the Negro slaves. Contemporary records vary somewhat, but 
disclose a distinct way of slave life. The North Carolina legisla- 
ture, famed for its independent action throughout its existence, 
exhibited this same tendency in their attempts to solve the prob- 
lems of slavery within the town regime. Many of the laws govern- 
ing the actions of the slaves were responses to petitions and 
agitation brought about by the indifference and laxity of slave- 
owners over (a) slaves’ keeping separate quarters in town apart 
from their masters, (b) the disruption of normal community 
relations by the unwholesome leisure activities of the slaves, and 
(c) the inability of white labor to compete with slave labor. 

The expediency of masters’ permitting slaves to keep their 
own homes in town evoked prolonged and acrimonious discussions 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Several lawmakers 
and the majority of townsmen feared the social consequences of 
such action. They entertained grave apprehension lest this prac- 
tice provoke additional desires for social equality and freedom 
among the servile population. For this reason the legislators 
opposed slaves’ keeping private residences in town without 
proper supervision on the ground that it was incompatible with 
slavery. Thus, in 1767 the town commissioners of Wilmington 
were “impowered to pass such orders as they may judge neces- 
sary to prevent slaves from keeping houses.’ Evidently it had 
become habitual for some masters to ignore this statute, as 
numerous complaints were received by the General Assembly. To 
offset this a law was promulgated in 1771 decreeing that the 
town commissioners had been delegated the authority to prevent 
slaves from maintaining private residences.? A rapid increase in 
the number of slaves who kept their own dwellings as well as 
the provocations caused by such action forced the legislature to 
enact more severe measures. In 1784 a law was passed imposing 
fines and penalties on the owners and tenants of houses “who shall 
suffer the same to be occupied by slaves.’”* This law became a 
mockery and was generally disregarded, as evidenced by the 





1 Walter Clark, ed., The State Records of North Carolina (20 vols., XI-XXX. Goldsboro, 


Winston, etc., 1895-1914), XXV, 513. Hereafter referred to as State Records. 
2 State Records, XXIII, 868. 
8 State Records, XXIV, 621. 
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passage of another act the following year. The preamble of this 
act mentioned that in spite of the harsh measures imposed upon 
persons guilty of permitting slaves to occupy their homes, many 
slaves contrary to the law “have their own houses, or are per- 
mitted to reside in the outhouses or kitchens of divers of the 
inhabitants, or in the houses of free negroes.”* For almost two 
decades the General Assembly attempted to find an adequate 
solution to this problem. Delegation of authority to the town 
commissioners to prevent slaves from maintaining private resi- 
dences found the commissioners unable to cope with the flagrant 
violations brought to their attention. There appeared to be only 
one feasible solution to this predicament in light of the constant 
pressure exerted by the slave interests for relaxed controls. Thus, 
in 1787 the lawmakers made a special concession to the slave 
owners whereby the town commissioners were authorized to issue 
licenses to slaves, when requested by their owners, permitting 
the Negro bondsmen to maintain their own homes in Wilmington 
and Fayetteville.® 

The failure of the town commissioners to enforce laws pro- 
hibiting slaves from keeping private dwellings in town, and the 
sudden reversal of legislative sentiment, may be ascribed to three 
causes. First, these acts were rendered innocuous by the attitude 
of the powerful town slavocracy, which was directed against the 
restrictive measures as the profits from the hiring of their slaves 
steadily increased; secondly, town life—except for domestic 
service—because of its complex nature was never suitable to the 
enforcement of slave controls; and thirdly, many influential slave- 
owners had labored zealously to effect a change of legislative sen- 
timent in their favor. Seemingly, a peculiar aspect of the slave 
regime in Wilmington and Fayetteville was the political privilege 
associated with it. 

Indifference of slaveowners towards the leisure activities of 
the town slaves was as offensive to both legislators and townsmen 
as the practice of slaves’ maintaining private residences in town. 
The attitudes of slaveowners toward their slaves frequently made 
them the target of scathing invectives. Many felt that their 
laxity was responsible for the frequent and boisterous carousings 
of slaves as well as the general breakdown of slave controls. One 


* State Records, XXTV, 621. 
5 State Records, XXTV, 925. 
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must keep in mind that the various activities of the slaves en- 
compassed considerably more than performing their daily tasks. 
There were many hours when they were not working, and during 
that time they, like any other group of human beings, sought 
companionship and association with other slaves and free blacks. 
Most of the restrictive measures which the legislature passed 
with respect to the town slaves were responses to public opinion 
and were designed to minimize the possible sources of the slaves’ 
mental and moral corruption. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor responsible for a vast por- 
tion of the misspent free moments of the servile population was 
the presence of a class of free Negroes. Social intercourse between 
both groups tremendously increased the problem of managing the 
black chattel. Thus, it is not surprising that many lawmakers and 
townsmen sought to regulate the relationship between the Negro, 
free and slave. The attitudes of the legislators toward the way 
slaves spent their off-duty hours are clearly illustrated in statutes 
enacted to curtail the various kinds of social contact between 
slaves and free blacks. 

Although the marriage of a free black and a slave was from the 
first considered exceedingly undesirable, the legislators for some 
time refrained from enacting rash measures against such unions. 
In 1729 an act was passed to control the mobility and the leisure 
activities of the slave population. By way of proviso, this statute 
affirmed that nothing in the act should be construed “to hinder 
neighbors’ negroes intermarrying together, license first being 
had of their several masters.’”® While this act dealt primarily 
with matrimony between slaves, it did not prohibit the uniting 
of slaves and free blacks. By 1780 the laws controlling the marital 
status of both groups were usually disregarded. The confusion 
caused by the intermarriage of slaves and free blacks resulted 
in the passage in 1787 of a law carefully regulating the marriage 
of slaves. If a free black married a slave without the written per- 
mission of the master “he shall be liable and held to pay the 
master or mistress of such slave the sum of ten pounds; and on 
failing to pay such sum, shall be held in service to the master or 
mistress ... for and during the term of one year.’ 


* Legislative Papers, 1729, MS, North Carolina Department of Archives and History, 


Raleigh. 
7 State Records, XXIV, 891. 
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The act of 1787, it seems, was a precautionary measure taken 
by the legislators to discourage the marriage of free Negroes and 
slaves. Free blacks, however, continued to marry slaves. In some 
instances free blacks purchased their mates and afterwards 
petitioned the legislators for their freedom. The petition of Betsy, 
a free mulatto of Fayetteville, is typical. In part her petition 
reads: 


That it appears to your Committee that the Petitioner . . . inter- 
married with said Nelson, that since she has . . . purchased said 
Nelson and now holds property on him, and that she is desirous 
to have him emancipated. 


It is a mistake to assume that the appeal of matrimony between 
slaves and free blacks was purely emotional. Many slaves, it 
seems, preferred to marry free blacks in order that their off-duty 
hours would not be hedged by numerous restrictions. This factor 
only further confused the problem of maintaining effective slave 
controls. 

No concerted efforts were made by the General Assembly to 
stop the union of slaves and free blacks until the beginning of 
the militant period of the slave controversy. Then, in 1830 the 
North Carolina legislature passed a law which prohibited the 
intermarriage of free Negroes and slaves altogether. Free blacks 
who violated this statute were upon conviction to be “fined and 
imprisoned or whipped at the discretion of the court.’ The silence 
of the court records in Wilmington and Fayetteville on this mat- 
ter is quite suggestive. It is difficult to believe that all free 
Negroes observed this law. One is inclined to believe that the law 
was not enforced, inasmuch as after 1830 the legislators still 
received petitions from free blacks seeking the freedom of their 
mates or children. For example, in 1835 Solomon W. Nash of 
Fayetteville petitioned for the freedom of his children. Nash 
mentioned that his slave mate was deceased. As late as 1855 
George E. Fennell of Wilmington petitioned the lawmakers to 
free his wife and child.’ It is obvious that many petitioners had 
reason to feel or to believe that their pleas would be granted by 
sympathetic legislators. 


® Legislative Papers, 1835. 
® Legislative Papers, 1830. 
1” Legislative Papers, 1855. 
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Another area in which the social relationships between slaves 
and free blacks resulted in grave concern for the legislators was 
their fraternization. Most of the town slaves were not prone to 
accept moves to limit their contact with outside influences. 
Whenever possible they sought opportunities to mix with the 
growing class of free blacks. To counteract the harmful effects 
of this trend the legislature in 1787 imposed fines upon any free 
Negro who entertained “any slave in his or her house during the 
Sabbath, or in the night between sun-set and sun rise.” In 1794 
the General Assembly passed an act directed toward the slave- 
owners. This statute forbade masters to give permission to slaves 
or to free Negroes to gather together “for the purpose of drink- 
ing and dancing under the penalty of forfeiting twenty dollars, on 
conviction of such offense.’!? Seemingly these laws were easily 
evaded, but the legislature did not react for some time to curb 
the ill effects of the demoralization of the town slaves. After 
the Nat Turner insurrection a series of acts was passed in re- 
sponse to a widespread feeling of uneasiness among the whites 
throughout North Carolina. The law directed toward the leisure 
activities of the slaves forbade “any white person or free negro 
... to play any game of cards, dice, nine pens, or any game of 
chance or hazard whether for money, liquor or property or not, 
with any slave or slaves.’’* This law was obviously designed to 
cope with the problem of regulating the free moments of the 
slaves. 

The excessive mobility of the town slaves was equally as 
troublesome to the legislators as the problem of controlling the 
leisure activities of slaves. The slaves of Wilmington and Fay- 
etteville had undue freedom of movement, as disclosed through 
(a) the preambles of the laws, (b) the frequent complaints sent 
to the legislature, and (c) the reports of special committees of 
the General Assembly. Throughout the colonial and ante-bellum 
periods the preambles to the various statutes enacted to confine 
the town slaves to a definite area give substantial evidence of 
their movements. By the use of such phrases as “contrary to 
law,” “whereas it is to the best interest of the state to regulate 
"11 Legislative Papers, 1787. 


1 Legislative Papers, 1794. 
18 Legislative Papers, 1830. 
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slaves,” “in spite of numerous restrictions slaves still continue,” 
and “whereas the citizens of Wilmington and Fayetteville, have 
petitioned this General Assembly, setting forth that their slaves,” 
the research student is able to gain an insight into the activities 
of the servile population of the towns. 

Perhaps the most frequent grievance listed in the petitions 
submitted to the lawmakers was the apparent total indifference 
of many slaveowners toward their slaves’ traveling from city to 
city without supervision or proper authority.’* It was not diffi- 
cult for slaves to travel unmolested. Some light is shed on their 
freedom of movement through a bill enacted to prevent slaves 
from administering medicine without proper authority. This 
statute shows it was not uncommon for a slave to travel freely. 

As it was to be expected, the decade of the 1830’s disclosed the 
alarm of the legislators over the unchecked movements of the 
town slaves. Earlier bills proposed in the legislature, such as one 
in 1824, acknowledged that slaves had little difficulty in moving 
about as freemen.'® The Governor’s Committee on Slavery set 
forth the slave problem and reported that they “observed a radical 
difference between the slaves of the present day, and those of 
twenty years since.”’ The committee asserted that “it may be 
said with truth, the slave is happier than his master and is better 
off than free persons of colour.” The conclusion of their report 
read that “unless some change in our general policy is effected, 
the most ruinous consequences may be apprehended.”?® At the 
same time the governor’s select body was making their study, a 
special committee of the General Assembly argued that the free 
black was a bad influence upon the slave. This committee asserted 
that free persons of color “gambled with the slaves, . . . and con- 
tributed in every way, together with the free slaves towards 
rendering the slaves dissatisfied.’’'* Another report of the legis- 
lators mentioned that many slaves were “perfect masters of their 
own time and employment, to all intents as fully as freemen.’’'® 
Other manuscripts speak of the chaotic state of slave controls.’ 


4 Legislative Papers, 1790, 1821, 1822, 1828, 1830, 1835, 1846, 1856. 

% Legislative Papers, 1824-1825. 

1% Report of the Governor's Committee on Slavery, MS found in the Legislative Papers, 
1831. 
1 Legislative Papers, 1831. “‘Free slaves” was a term designated by the legislature to 
identify slaves who were permitted to go about at large acting as freemen. 

% Legislative Papers, 1831. 

1% Legislative Papers, 1831. 
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There was sentiment in both cities in favor of granting slaves 
special privileges. Joe, the slave of Phillis Dennis of Fayetteville, 
provides a good example of a person in bondage enjoying the priv- 
ileges of a freeman. Joe was permitted to hire his own time and 
was accorded the opportunities of any freeman. In her last will 
and testament, Joe’s mistress conveyed him to Augustus I. Eram- 
bert and Charles A. MacMillan. Her will read that they should 
permit Joe “to exercise his trade without interference.” Erambert 
and MacMillan were instructed to allow Joe to “occupy, possess, 
and enjoy her dwelling house during his life.” Upon the death 
of either party the survivor at the request of Joe was to appoint 
some prudent and discreet man to be named by Joe as a trustee.”° 
Another technique used by many slaves was to purchase their 
freedom and remain in technical bondage under liberal masters. 
As late as 1860 this practice was still brought to the attention of 
the General Assembly.”! 

The unrestrained social life of the town slave and the apparent 
indifference of their owners constantly troubled the legislature. 
Particularly during the opening of the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century it was the despair of the most competent legisla- 
tors. The cause of this looseness was due largely to the economic 
conditions in Wilmington and Fayetteville. The rapid growth in 
commercial and industrial importance of these cities led to in- 
creasing profits, which were enhanced by the hiring of slave 
labor. These circumstances afforded the slaves unusual oppor- 
tunities in their social relationships with each other and free 
blacks. The majority of slaveowners, for reasons of either laxity 
or economic necessity, refused to cooperate in the enforcement of 
slave controls. Subsequently, the walls of restriction that en- 
circled slaves throughout agrarian areas were not visible in 
Wilmington and Fayetteville. 

The economic conditions surrounding slavery in the two cities 
resulted in the legislators, in spite of opposition, making commit- 
ments to the slave interests. In the late eighteenth century there 
developed in both cities a sentiment toward slave labor which 
led to confusion and conflict. The opportunities for white laborers 
to earn a living either by working for themselves or for others 





*® The Last Will and Testament of Phillis Dennis, MS, Cumberland County Courthouse, 


Will-Book C, 148. 
™ Legislative Papers, 1860. 


HORE Nee 
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were limited by circumstances which vitally affected their eco- 
nomic status in their community. Thus, the apprehension with 
which free labor viewed competition from slave labor was nor- 
mal. The hostility which grew to considerable proportions be- 
tween both groups had its effect in the legislature. The General 
Assembly was presented a variety of objections against the evils 
of the hiring out of slaves. Negro bondsmen hired out, it said, 
were in a state of semi-freedom, and the development of con- 
comitant habits made them difficult to control. Slaves hired out, 
moreover, might take advantage of the opportunity to participate 
in conspiracies to revolt. Finally, free labor argued that the hiring 
out of slaves was the preliminary step to emancipation, which 
was not desirable. In spite of these objections the slave interests 
insisted that the lawmakers ignore them and refrain from passing 
any acts which would have a tendency to reduce the profits from 
the labors of their slaves. 

In the post-Revolutionary period a controversy over the use 
of slave pilots flared up in Wilmington and Fayetteville. The 
fight was led by white pilots who were hampered from engaging 
in this pursuit. Slave pilots engrossed a large portion of the river 
traffic, and their owners were determined that this monopoly 
must continue. Seemingly, the basic concern of the merchant 
groups was to utilize their slaves for reasons of economy. For 
example, John Du Bois, a wealthy merchant of Wilmington, 
ordered the executor of his will to purchase four intelligent slaves 
to work his boats.?? 

The problem of the slave pilots’ monopoly of the river traffic 
was presented to the General Assembly through a series of 
memorials from white pilots requesting relief.2* Vessels entering 
the Wilmington ports frequently had slave pilots in charge of 
their navigation through the shallow waters. Constant agitation 
against this practice forced the legislators to respond. Ample 
consideration, however, had to be given to the commercial in- 
terests. Thus, in 1800 a compromise measure was passed, and 
the owners of slaves were required to secure licenses and post 
bond of $500 to guarantee the conduct of the slaves.** This act 





2 J. Bryan Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories (Raleigh, 1912), 310. 

% William L. Saunders, ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina (10 vols., Raleigh, 
Goldsboro, etc., 1886-1896), IX, 802. Hereafter cited as Colonial Records. 

% Legislative Papers, 1800-1801. 
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did not satisfy the white pilots and by 1816 they had mustered 
ample support in the legislature to have a bill presented pro- 
hibiting slaves from acting as pilots. The merchants of Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville were not unaware of this action and solicited 
sufficient votes to have this measure defeated in the Senate by 
a wide margin.”® 

The unrest among the slave population caused by the activities 
of the abolitionists gave the pilots a temporary advantage, and 
in 1831 a statute was passed which prevented slaves from work- 
ing on vessels.2* This action caused great concern among the 
commercial groups in the seaport town of Wilmington, and 
memorials from influential citizens were sent to the legislators 
protesting their action. Constant pressure from various business 
enterprises in both cities resulted in the repeal of this statute and 
slaves were again allowed to pilot vessels.” 

It was customary for slaveowners to hire their slaves out in 
other capacities than as pilots. The practice of renting the serv- 
ices of one’s slaves was practically synonymous with the commer- 
cial and industrial development of the various industries of Wil- 
mington and Fayetteville. At no time was it illegal for a person 
to hire his slaves to others during the colonial or ante-bellum 
periods. However, the practice of slaves hiring themselves out 
for wages and allotting a portion to their masters was forbidden 
by law.?8 Nevertheless the trend continued despite the fact that 
it deprived the poor whites of chances to gain employment. The 
legislators’ spasmodic attempts at stronger slave controls were 
crippled by their own inconsistent policies. In 1777 the lawmakers 
ruled that it was illegal for a slave to hire his own time.?® How- 
ever, in 1785 they passed a special act which excluded the slaves 
of Wilmington and Fayetteville from compliance with the act 
of 1777.°° No doubt this can be traced to the tremendous influence 
which the slaveowners in both cities exerted upon the legislature. 
It may also be said that the paucity of free workers in both cities 
was responsible for the action. Yet the abundance of petitions 





* Legislative Papers, 1816. 
% Legislative Papers, 1830. 
® Legislative Papers, 1835. 
% State Records, XXIV, 15. 
2° State Records, XXIV, 15. 
® Legislative Papers, 1785. 
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submitted to the General Assembly by the non-servile laborers 
protesting slave competition hardly merits such a conclusion.* 
The act of 1785 merely required slaves to produce written per- 
mission from their owners, which was to be “entered by the town 
clerk in their books and filed, for which the owner of said slave 
shall pay a fee of one shilling.” The town commissioners were to 
have a “leaden pewter badge to be affixed to some conspicious 
part of such slave.’’*? Along with this act went two others. The 
first law disclosed that it was not an unusual practice for slaves 
to contract for work and “designate the wages they were to re- 
ceive; and set prices to be paid them for implements they manu- 
factured.’’** Slaves under the direct supervision of their owners 
were not to receive any monetary benefits for their physical or 
mental labors. The second act was intended to give the town in 
which the slaves were hired out an additional income by levying 
a tax, payable to the town commissioners, on slaves hired out. 
Male slaves who were tradesmen were to pay sixteen shillings; 
male slaves who were nontradesmen the sum of ten shillings; 
male slaves who were nonresidents, fifteen shillings; and female 
slaves, twelve shillings.** Conservative sentiment in the legisla- 
ture was against the practice of slaves’ hiring themselves out 
and mustered sufficient votes in 1794 to pass another act making 
it unlawful for a slave to hire himself out “under any pretence 
whatever.’’*> However, they failed to prevent the passage of a 
sister act which exempted the slaves of Wilmington. 
Nineteenth-century legislation directed toward the hire of 
slaves was also inconsistent when one considers that some of the 
laws passed had a tendency to render slave controls in Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville ineffective. During the first three decades 
six laws to deal with the hire of slaves were proposed in the 
General Assembly. Two of these acts were designed to prevent 
slaves from contracting their own work anywhere in the state. 
The first statute was rejected in 1818, while the second act was 
tabled in 1827, after considerable legislative discussion.** The 
other four acts merely continued legislative sanction of the 


*1 Legislative Papers, 1785-1840. 
82 State Records, XXIV, 727. 

%3 State Records, XXIV, 727. 

™ State Records, XXIV, 727. 

% Legislative Papers, 1794. 

% Legislative Papers, 1818. 
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slaves in both cities hiring their own time.*’ These laws also indi- 
cate that the slave interests were able to wield sufficient influence 
to have their vested interests protected through the special con- 
cessions granted them by the legislators. This fact is apparent 
when one considers that the growing fiction over the occupational 
pursuits of the town slaves was seemingly ignored by the General 
Assembly. 

The existence of laws in Wilmington and Fayetteville that were 
not compatible with effective slave controls must be associated 
with the political influence of the commercial and the industrial 
groups in both cities. The varied economy of the two towns pro- 
vided a means for the slaves to elude repressive legislation. Con- 
sequently, the failure of the General Assembly to solve the social 
and economic problems created by slavery within the town regime 
must be attributed to the lawmaker’s own shortcomings, which 
brought about the numerous legislative concessions granted to 
the urban slave interests. 





3? Legislative Papers, 1827. 








A FOURTH CREEK FARM FROM 1800 TO 1830 
By HuGH HILL WOOTEN 


An inventory of property and various deeds, bills, and letters 
concerning a 368-acre farm on Fourth Creek, Iredell County, 
North Carolina, from 1800 to 1830 supplies some detailed in- 
formation of interest on farming and farm life of that period in 
the county.! This farm was located on the middle branch of 
Fourth Creek, two miles north of Statesville, in one of the better 
developed farm communities. It was occupied by a fairly large 
family. 

The land for this farm was acquired from the Earl of Gran- 
ville about 1750 by a deed in which reference is made to an 
annual quit-rent of three shillings for each hundred acres in addi- 
tion to the purchase price of ten shillings sterling money. The 
place was settled sometime between 1750 and 1760. A house and 
barn were built of logs near a spring and land was cleared on the 
southern slope and the bottom along the creek. Land clearing, 
fencing, building, and other improvements extended over many 
years. By 1800, however, the farm was considered fairly well 
improved. 

In 1802 the buildings consisted of a substantial story-and-a- 
half frame house with cellar and kitchen, and a large barn with 
threshing floor in center, cribs, granary, smokehouse, spring- 
house, a shop, stillhouse, and other outbuildings. The dwelling 
was built about 1802. A rock wall with iron gate enclosed the 
front yard. An upping block of flat rock for horseback riders and 
a hitching rack were near the gate. Already the grounds were 
planted with elm shade trees. Box bushes, lilacs, and other shrubs 
bordered the rock walk to the house. It is estimated that about 





1A collection of family papers of the Adams and the McClelland families preserved by 
John Rufus and Rebecca McClelland Adams, and John and William McClelland from about 
1765 to 1900 are owned and were made available for study through the kindness of a descen- 
dant, Miss Mattie R. Hall, 237 Bost Street, Statesville, N. C. The papers consist of land deeds, 
land warrants, land plats, surveyors’ notes, wills, property inventories for farm sales, 
bills of sale, invoices or bills showing sales of farm products and purchases for the farms 
and for family use, and personal letters. 

In addition to personal papers consulted belonging to the Adams, Hall, Hill, and 
McClelland families, the following family histories supplied a substantiating record of 
family names, places and events: William Francis Stevenson, “A History and Genealogical 
Record of the Stevenson Family from 1748 to 1926 (238 pp.), and Mrs. T. L. Adams, The 
Hall Family (Athens, Ga.: Speering Printing Co. 1949). 
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DEED FROM JOHN MCCLELLAND, JR. TO WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, 1821. 


This deed, dated August 24, 1821, transfers the 368-acre Fourth Creek Farm, de- 
scribed in this article, from John McClelland, Jr., father, to William McClelland, his 
son, for a consideration of $3 per acre. Available information indicates that this farm 
was fairly typical of the improved farms of the Fourth Creek community at that time. 
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200 acres of the total 368 acres were in cleared fields, pasture, and 
meadow. Much of the farm was fenced and cross-fenced with 
split rails. There were numerous gates. 

In 1821 the farm was sold or transferred from father to son. 
The value given in the deed was $3 an acre or a total of $1,104. 
The farm had changed hands in 1806 between members of the 
same family for the same price of $3 per acre. That this price of 
$3 an acre for a farm was fairly high is indicated by other deeds 
of the period for neighboring farms. 


FARMING TOOLS 

An inventory of farming tools on this 368-acre Fourth Creek 
farm in 1827 shows that hand labor was one of the chief factors 
in farm production. With the exception of two bar share plows, 
four shovel plows, and one wagon, all tools were entirely for hand 
use. Prominent among these were five hilling hoes, two mattocks, 
four sickles, two scythes and cradles, five axes, two iron wedges, 
one pitchfork, and two dung shovels. Evidences of improvement 
in farming are indicated by bar share or turning plows for break- 
ing land, the windmill for cleaning grain, and the cutting box 
for preparing feed for cattle and horses. The bar share plow was 
a simple turning plow with iron point, flat wing, and staff at- 
tached to wooden beam and handles. All harvesting of hay and 
small grain was by sickles, scythes and cradles, hand rakes, and 
pitchfork. Much of the cultivation was probably performed with 
the hilling hoes and mattocks. Clearing land, cutting wood and 
timber, and splitting rails were done with axes and iron wedges. 
In addition to the metal tools listed, frequently there were others 
made of wood, such as rakes, forks and even shovels. 
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TABLE 1 
FARMING TOOLS ON A FOURTH CREEK FARM IN 1827 

2 Bar share ploughs 1 Pitchfork 
4 Shovel ploughs 5 Axes 
4 Pairs gears 2 Iron wedges 
4 Horse collars 2 Log chains 
5 Bridles 2 Neck chains 
1 Wagon and gear 1 Light harness 
4 Sickles 1 Saddle and bridle 
2 Scythes and cradles 1 Hand screw 
2 Mattocks 1 Cutting box 
5 Hilling hoes 1 Windmill 
2 Dung shovels 1 Grindstone 

1 Claw hammer 

CROPS 


An inventory, lists of things sold, and letters show that corn, 
wheat, oats, and hay were the chief crops. Flax both for fiber and 
seed was grown. Small acreages were in potatoes, cotton, and 
possibly tobacco. The orchard and the garden were cultivated 
with care. There were numerous herbs and shrubs. Clover and 
grass occasionally were rotated with wheat. Bottom lands were 
used for hay meadows and corn. There was some fenced pasture. 
Fields frequently were pastured following crops to glean grain 
and roughage left after harvest. Fields, meadows, and farmsteads 
were fenced, as uncultivated land and woodland were open range 
for common grazing. Horizontal or contour plowing and hillside 
ditching were practiced as methods of controlling erosion. Wet 
bottom land was drained by ditching. Manure was applied to 
wheat land and other crops. The value of leaves, wood ashes, and 
other compost materials as fertilizer also was recognized. Among 
the farm topics mentioned in correspondence were poor markets, 
the dangerous condition of the roads, the advantages of ridge and 
hill cultivation, improved driving and saddle horses, and the 
opening of western lands for settlement. 


LIVESTOCK 
The farm was well supplied with livestock, judged even by to- 
day’s standard for a general farm. The inventory in 1827 shows 
six horses for farm work, hauling, driving, and riding. Horses 
for hauling and for riding were a necessity when there was pro- 
duce for market and for going to church and visiting neighbors 
at considerable distances. 
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TABLE 2 
LIVESTOCK ON A FOURTH CREEK FARM IN 1827 


6 Horses 18 Sheep 
12 Cattle 18 Hogs 
8 Calves 5 Pigs 

13 Geese 


Twenty head of cattle and calves and 23 hogs and pigs probably 
meant production of meat and other products for sale. Hides and 
leather were important for harness, saddles, and shoes. The wool 
from eighteen sheep probably was used in weaving woolen cloth 
and some wool may have been sold as well. The inventory men- 
tions wool, clean cotton, flax, leather, and hides on hand, thus 
showing that materials for much of the family’s clothing was 
produced on the home farm. Geese furnished a supply of feathers 
for feather beds and pillows. 


FARM PRODUCT SALES AND PURCHASES 


Times were slow-moving in the early decades in Iredell County. 
Money and well-paid work were scarce. On the piedmont frontier 
there were no big houses and but few improved roads. Postal 


service was slow. Occasional log or square frame houses with 
small fields surrounded with zigzag rail fences were about the 
only evidence of settlement. Farmers got their cash by hauling 
farm products to Fayetteville, North Carolina, and Camden and 
Cheraw, South Carolina. This money was dear in the earning and 
naturally it was spent very carefully.2 Often on the shoulders of 
men and on plodding horses bags of grain were taken to grist 
mills. As the county filled up, roads were opened for lumbering 
wagons pulled by horses or dependable oxen. Some efforts were 
made to improve roads by ditching, crosswaying wet spots with 
logs or lumber, and bridging streams. The men who lived on or 
near a road were responsible for its maintenance. 

A chief handicap of the central piedmont then was inadequate 
transportation facilities and markets. The most accessible mar- 
ket towns were in Virginia and South Carolina, several days 
journey by wagon and team. The products of the farm were of 
small value at home and if carried to market led to the building 


2S. W. Stevenson. History of Concord Church, Iredell County, North Carolina, 1775-1912 
(Statesville, 1913), 13. 
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PrRoDUCTS SOLD AND PURCHASED BY WILLIAM MCCLELLAND 


This bill shows on December 10, 1807, William McClelland sold wheat, 


linseed, cotton, and oats to Donaldson and McMillan at Fayetteville, 
and received in return, salt, sugar, coffee, molasses, and cash. The 
total exchange being valued at 21 pounds. Several similar bills indicate that 
twice or more per year surplus products were hauled to market and sup- 
plies purchased. 
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up of markets in other states and delayed development of nearby 
regional towns. 

As shown by several bills the Fourth Creek farm sold wheat, 
oats, flaxseed, wool, pork, bacon, beef, hides, occasionally cloth 
and cotton, and quite frequently a barrel or two of whiskey and 
brandy. The bills or invoices nearly always represented barter or 
trade, there being listed the sales or credits at the top of the 
sheet with the purchases, and cash payments or debits below. 
Often the sales and purchases balanced, there being no cash left 
over. Sometimes balances unpaid were carried over. In addition 
to sales in Statesville, Salisbury, and Charlotte apparently there 
were one or more trips a year to either Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, and Camden or Cheraw, South Carolina. Occasionally there 
was a trip to Charleston or Columbia. 

Prices and calculations in several bills, even as late as 1820, 
were in pounds, shillings, and pence. Some carried a second set 
of columns at the right-hand side with conversion into dollars 
and cents (Table 3). Prices for some grocery items appear almost 
on a par with today’s prices. Generally, however, prices were 
much lower. Among frequent items bought were salt, sugar, 
coffee, pepper, sewing thread, buttons, and shoe thread. 

Purchases for the farm were iron, steel, nails, hoes, plows, 
horse collars, rope, sickles, scythes, grindstones, axes, chains, 
sheep shears, and curry combs. Apparently iron was bought in 
bars and rods for making in farm and local shops many of the 
plows and other articles needed for the farm and household. 

Occasionally purchases were made for the house or kitchen of 
such articles as waffle irons, pothooks, skillets, looking glasses, 
spoons, table knives and forks, cutting knives, tin cups, and 
combs. Articles of fine clothing were bought occasionally, such as 
silk, velvet, handkerchiefs, gloves, etc. The bills and accompany- 
ing notes indicate that credit was good and that salesmen were 
alert to sell goods and please the customer. 

Judging by the price per pound—10 to 13 cents in 1810 to 
1831—iron nails were a valuable item. These prices are similar to 
those prevailing in 1950. Numerous entries show that bar or rod 
iron was bought at 5 cents a pound. In 1828, trace chains sold 
for $1.13 a pair, horse collars for 75 cents, and shoes for $1.50. 
Salt and sugar were expensive, salt being $3.00 to $3.25 a sack 
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in 1821 to 1831 and sugar 11 to 1214 cents a pound. From 1821 to 
1831, coffee was listed at 16 to 20 cents a pound. In 1807 to 1810, 
these articles were higher. 

Prices received on this farm in 1807 to 1810 were: wheat 7 to 
8 shillings per bushel; oats, 4 shillings; flaxseed, 7 to 10 shillings; 
cotton, 1.6 shillings per pound; brandy and whiskey, 6 shillings 
per gallon. In 1821, corn was sold at 50 cents a bushel; pork 4 
cents a pound; whiskey 56 cents a gallon; and homespun woolen 
linsey cloth 50 cents a yard. Prices received for farm products 
were lower in 1821 to 1831; wheat was 50 to 60 cents a bushel; 
corn 40 cents a bushel; whiskey 30 to 40 cents a gallon. In com- 
paring these prices with those of today, it should be recalled that 
generally the farm products were marketed only after a haul by 
wagon and team of 150 miles over rough dirt roads to Fayette- 
ville, Camden, or other distant markets. 

In scanning the wills, letters, bills, and other papers pertaining 
to this farm family, the reader had a guilty feeling. Learning 
what property people gave their children, and the things they 
bought, was something like overhearing a private conversation. 
Living conditions on the farm must have been discouraging at 
times, with produce yielding only a small return for the work 
involved, while prices of necessities bought were high. Frequently 
the sales only balanced the purchases. At times the bills showed 
that unpaid balances were carried over from year to year on 
open account, while larger debts were secured by notes. Yet, there 
is evidence in the list of books owned, the share in the local union 
library, the subscription receipts for a newspaper and for postage 
paid, school tuition, money bequeathed to grandchildren for edu- 
cation, contributions to churches and schools, the carefully kept 
family and farm records, and the letters written and received, 
that much forethought and time was given to self-improvement 
and betterment of conditions in the community. 
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TABLE 3 


PRICES RECEIVED FOR PRODUCTS SOLD AND PRICES PAID FOR GOODS 
BOUGHT ON A FOURTH CREEK FARM, 1807-1831° 


Items Prices of products sold 





Shillings and pence Dollars and cents 
1807 1810 1821 1828 1831 








Wheat, bushel 7s 


Corn, bushel 

Oats, bushel 

Flaxseed, bushel 

Cotton, pound 

Pork, pound 

Whiskey, gallon 

Brandy, gallon 

Linsey woolen cloth, yard 


50 ¢ 


4¢ 
6 ¢ 


5 31 ¢ 


50 ¢ 





Prices of products bought 





Shillings and pence 
1807 1810 





Dollars and cents 





1828 





Salt, bushel 10s 
Salt, sack 
Sugar, pound 121% ¢ 


Coffee, pound 4s 


Molasses, gallon 5s 
6d 
Cheese, pound 
Nails, pound 
Iron, pound 
Plough trace 
chains, pair 
Horse collars 
Shoes, pair 


$3.25 
121% ¢ 


20 ¢ 
50 ¢ 
121 ¢ 
5 ¢ 
$1.13 


75 ¢ 
$1.50 





s—shilling; d—pence; ¢—cents; $—dollars. 


* Taken from bills of John and William McClelland, owners of the farm from 1807 to 1831, 
from merchants in Statesville and Fayetteville, N. C. and Camden and Columbia, 8S. C. 








PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER, 1952 
INTRODUCTION 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


The fifty-second annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel and 
Hugh Morson High School Auditorium in Raleigh, Friday, De- 
cember 5, 1952. Meeting concurrently with the Association were 
the North Carolina Folklore Society, the North Carolina State 
Art Society, the North Carolina Society for the Preservation 
of Antiquities, the North Carolina Society of County and Local 
Historians, the Roanoke Island Historical Association, and the 
North Carolina Symphony Society. At the morning meeting of 
the Association, with President Frontis W. Johnston of David- 
son presiding, the following papers were read: “Asheville and 
Thomas Wolfe,” by George W. McCoy of Asheville; “The Out- 
door Historical Drama,” by Kermit Hunter of Chapel Hill; and 
“North Carolina Non-Fiction Works for 1952,” by LeGette 
Blythe of Huntersville. At the luncheon meeting, Dr. J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton presented an address on “George Patter- 
son, North Carolinian by Adoption,” and at the dinner meeting 
Mr. Lambert Davis of Chapel Hill conducted an informal “Meet 
the Authors” program in which six North Carolina authors 
participated. 

The membership of the Association had more than doubled 
within the year, and the evening meeting therefore had to be 
held in the auditorium of Hugh Morson High School so that 
there would be enough room. President Johnston presided and 
presented an address, “Zebulon Baird Vance: A Personality 
Sketch.” Another address, “The Writer’s Responsibility,” was 
delivered by J. Donald Adams of New York. Mrs. Preston W. 
Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, governor of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in North Carolina, announced that the Mayflower 
Cup award for the best non-fiction work of the year had been 
made to John P. McKnight for his book, The Papacy: A New 
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Appruisal. Miss Clara Booth Byrd of Greensboro, president of 
the Historical Book Club, presented to Paul Green of Chapel Hill 
for outstanding literary achievement the Sir Walter Award, a 
new award for fiction to be presented annually. 

Five of these papers are included in the pages that follow, 
and it is believed that they will be read with interest both by 
those who did not have the opportunity to hear them in the first 
instance and also by those who, though they were present when 
the papers were delivered, will nevertheless enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to refresh their memories as to what was said. In some 
cases the editors have made certain revisions and the usual 
editing has been done, but in no instance has the original 
meaning been materially altered. 





ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE: A PERSONALITY SKETCH 


By FRONTIS W. JOHNSTON 


North Carolina has loved, idolized, and rewarded no other 
man in her history as she has Zebulon Baird Vance.' No other 
native has enjoyed such continuous popularity or such lasting 
devotion, “and his name is still potent to set eyes alight in the 
mountains.’ Tar Heel villages have swarmed with literally hun- 
dreds of little Zebulons, so named to honor the beloved leader 
and doubtless in the hope that they might emulate his career. 
That career is distinguished and historically important. Lawyer, 
editor, lecturer, county solicitor at the age of twenty-one, mem- 
ber of North Carolina house of commons at twenty-four, United 
States congressman at twenty-eight, Confederate colonel at 
thirty-one, governor at thirty-two, Vance was three times the 
chief executive of North Carolina, and four times selected United 
States senator. In a public career of more than forty years of 
turbulent politics he was defeated for office only once by the 
people of his district and once by the legislature of his state. 
The fact that he was elected to these offices successively as Whig, 
Know-Nothing, Conservative, and Democrat reflects his secure 
hold on the affections of his people as well as the political insta- 
bility of the times in which he lived. But whatever the party 
label, for Vance North Carolina could never do enough. She 
bestowed on him the highest honors within her gift and wished 
for more that she might fit her measure of the man. And 
doubtless there were not a few nineteenth-century worshippers 
who would be astonished at the temerity of anyone who, like 
myself tonight, attempts merely to inquire into the personality 
and the popularity of Zeb Vance in the space of thirty minutes. 

More responsible for the unparalleled affection of North Caro- 
lina for Zeb Vance than any other one thing was his record as 
war governor.’ One of the mystifying paradoxes of war is 
the truth that it is both a divisive and a unifying factor in the 


1 This article was read as the presidential address at the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina State Literary and Historical Association in Raleigh, December 5, 1952. It was 
not presented there as the definitive estimate of Vance, nor is it printed here as the author's 
final judgment upon him; nor is it intended as a critical study. 

2 Phillips Russell, ‘“‘Hooraw for Vance!” in American Mercury, XXII (February, 1931), 40. 

SA convenient and satisfactory summary is Richard E. Yates, “Zebulon B. Vance as 
War +e  ageeee Carolina, 1862-1865," in The Journal of Southern History, III (Feb- 
ruary, , x . 
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experiences of a people, and Vance’s political task was to en- 
courage those unifying forces within the state and prevent the 
serious divisions among her people from becoming fatal to the 
cause. During the hard years of this conflict he exhibited these 
qualities of popular leadership; he knew the way to the hearts 
of the people. He sounded all their depths, interpreted their 
feelings, took their part, sympathized with their wants, and 
they showered upon him the rich plenitude of their affection. 
Beleaguered with obstacles which threatened the destruction of 
their aspirations and hopes, they turned to the young governor. 
He emerged from the ruin encircled with the halo of renown, 
and it remained untarnished for the rest of his life. 

Suspicion of Confederate leadership in North Carolina was 
not merely the result of the war and of the extraordinary 
conditions it initiated. Months before, while the border states 
were debating the question of secession, the state of North 
Carolina revealed distrust of the program of southern leader- 
ship. War did not diminish this distrust and Conservative, or 
anti-administration, strength grew in North Carolina, waxing 
stronger with military reverses along the vulnerable eastern 
shore. Vance was elected governor in 1862 by those opposed 
to the course of Confederate administration.* Rightly or wrongly, 
North Carolina felt that she had more to fear from the con- 
solidation tendencies of the Confederate government than from 
the enemy. So Vance gave up the nationalistic tendencies of 
his Whig antecedents and stood on the ground of states’ rights 
of the Confederate Constitution. Otherwise he would have 
courted political ruin. 

His administrations were characterized by an executive ver- 
satility combining courage, energy, boldness, and vision beyond 
the expectations of his most enthusiastic supporters. In public 
he rarely joked any more. He captured the imagination and the 
admiration of North Carolina by his successful blockade-run- 
ning operations whereby the troops were supplied with shoes, 
blankets, and medicines and their families with many needed 
articles of subsistence.’ The affections of the common people, 
who had heretofore been alienated by the legal exemptions of 


* Fayetteville Observer, August 4, 1862; Weekly Standard (Raleigh), July 30, 1862; 
Weekly Raleigh Register, July 28, 30, 1862. 

5 Vance Letter Book, I, 327, 328, 346; Weekly Conservative (Raleigh), April 20, 1864; 
Clement Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance (Charlotte, 1897), 70-71. 
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large slaveowners and to whom the war had already begun to 
appear to be primarily one for the protection of slavery—‘“a 
rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight’”—were regained not 
only by denouncing and curbing profiteers and speculators, or 
at least attempting to do it, but by the establishment of depots 
of provisions for the subsistence of the people and by organizing 
in every county relief agencies to save them from starvation or 
hardship.* The crowning glory of his administrations remains 
the untiring care and the unstinted labor he devoted to the pro- 
vision of every possible comfort for the soldiers and for their 
families. The weeping gratitude of hundreds of humble folk, 
eloquently if sometimes ungrammatically expressed, increased 
the burden of his labors, but he always saw that their letters 
were answered, though their requests could not always be 
granted. 

At the same time he reflected in his actions the sentiments 
of a people who, though ardent for the Confederate cause, were 
afraid of Confederate militarism. When the government at 
Richmond, its nationalistic necessities now harassed by the very 
states’ rights doctrines by which it had justified its own exist- 
ence, began to show its strength, to override states’ rights, and 
to disregard civil authority, Vance held it to a strict accounta- 
bility. He insisted on the sacredness of North Carolina citizens 
and their property, delivered stump speeches to Davis and to 
Seddon nearly every time he wrote them a letter and, on the 
whole, was successful in tempering and taming centralization 
in North Carolina.? He was often stubborn and he was some- 
times rash, but he maintained the supremacy of the civil law, 
and after the war it was his proudest boast that “the laws were 
heard amidst all the roar of cannon.”’ Whether or not these 
actions contributed to the winning of the war, North Carolinians 
loved him for them, because Vance seemed to stand between 
them and their danger from their own government. 

If these things displeased multitudes of the disaffected, at 





® Vance Letter Book, I, 6, 7; The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, II, 182, hereafter cited as Official 
Records; Journal of the Senate of the General Assembly of the State of North-Carolina, at 
ita First Session, 1862, 30-32, 34, 35; Public Laws of North Carolina, Adjourned Session, 
1862-1863, 63, 64; 1863, 26, 27; 1864, 16-18. 

™ Vance Letter Book, I, 258; Z. B. Vance to J. A. Seddon, Official Records, Ser. IV, III, 
176-177; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “The North Carolina Courts and the Confederacy,” in 
The North Carolina Historical Review, IV (October, 1927), 399; Vance Letter Book, II, 135. 

8Z. B. Vance, “The Political and Social South During the War.” Lecture delivered in 
Boston, December 8, 1886. 
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the same time the record showed policies which the most ardent 
Confederates were forced to applaud. He defended publicly the 
Conscription Acts, always unpopular in North Carolina, and 
supported them vigorously throughout the war.* He denounced 
desertion in terms that dripped with vitriol enough to satisfy 
even General D. H. Hill, and he had periodic success in inducing 
many deserters to return to their regiments.’® Above all, by a 
campaign of eloquence, boldness, and political acumen, which 
his old enemies, the original secessionists, were forced to sup- 
port, he defeated the dangerous peace movement of 1864 and 
thereby, in the eyes of many, saved the state from perfidy and 
dishonor.'! This was the great crisis of his gubernatorial career, 
and he met it with courage and firmness long remembered by 
the whole state. As the hour of decision approached he wrote 
William A. Graham: 


I can not of course favor such a thing [as the peace movement] 
for any existing cause. I will see the Conservative party blown 
into a thousand atoms and Holden and his understrappers in 
Hell (if you will pardon the violence of the expression) before 
I will consent to a course which I think would bring dishonor 
and ruin upon both State and Confederacy! We are already 


ruined, almost, but are not yet dishonored. .. . 


The next day he wrote even more revealingly to David L. Swain, 
an old Buncombe intimate from boyhood days: 


The final plunge which I have been dreading and avoiding, that 
is tc separate me from a large number of my political friends, 
is about to be made. It is now a fixed policy ... to take North 
Carolina back to the United States. ... For any cause now 
existing or likely to exist, I can never consent to this course. 
Never. But should it be inevitable and I be unable to prevent it 
—as I have no right to suppose I could—believing that it would 
be ruin alike to State and Confederacy, producing war and 
devastation at home, and that it would steep the name of North 
Carolina in infamy and make her memory a reproach among 
the nations, it is my determination to quietly retire to the army 
and find a death which will enable my children to say that their 
father was not consenting to their degradation. This sounds, 
no doubt, a little wild and bombastic, not to say foolish, but it 
is for your eye only. . . . No great political or moral blessing 
ever has been or can be attained without suffering. Such is our 

® North Carolina Legislative Documents, 1862-1863, Doc. No. 

Official Records, Ser. I, XVIII, 1027-1028; 860-861; LI, Pt. iL 706-708. 
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moral constitution, that liberty and independence can only be 
gathered of blood and misery sustained and fostered by devoted 
patriotism and heroic manhood. This requires a deep hold on 
the popular heart, and our people will not pay this price, I am 
satisfied, for their national independence. I am convinced of it. 
But Sir, in tracing the sad story of the backing down, the self- 
imposed degradation of a great people, the historian shall not 
say it was due to the weakness of their Governor and that Saul 
was consenting unto their death! . . . As God liveth, there 
is nothing I would not do or dare, for the people. . . . But in 
resisting this attempt to lead them back, humbled and degraded, 
to the army of their enemies . . . I say that I feel that I am 
serving them truly, worthily.'* 


North Carolina has thought so too, and when the flash of failure 
illumined the Confederate sky and he, alone of North Caro- 
linians, was arrested and imprisoned and seenungly made to 
suffer, vicariously, for the failure of policies for which he was 
not responsible and which he had originally opposed, the love 
of the people, which he had already won, became adoration and 
devotion. There are times when something less than death will 
make a martyr. 

“IT am aware,” wrote Vance to Mrs. Cornelia Spencer, “that 
my character is somewhat two-fold—that from cultivating the 
practical part of life, and especially the rough and unpolished 
ways which I so early affected as stepping stones to popularity 
among a rude mountain people I stand in great danger of being 
mistaken for a man of little sentiment and heavy nerves. But 
those who suppose so will seriously mistake me. I am quite 
the contrary.”'* He need not have worried. North Carolina 
already knew him as a humane and merciful man, full of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and the down-trodden, and with a 
kindness of heart which was frequently fatal to that sternness 
of will which is often more necessary to great public purposes 
than depth of intellect. In his papers are hundreds of 
pleading letters from the plain people beseeching his help in 
their extremity. His tender heart could not resist their cries. 
Once he wrote: “Almost every argument can be answered 
against the chances of our success, but one. That is, the cries 
of women and little children for bread! Of all things, that is 


%Z. B. Vance to D. L. Smith, January 2, 1864, Z. B. Vance Papers, North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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the hardest for a man of humane sentiments to meet... .'° 
If he yielded to this unstrained quality of mercy too often, 
if he exempted too many North Carolinians during the war,’® 
if he pardoned too many convicts as governor, it was a weakness 
easily forgiven by the masses. 

For it was humanity in the abstract that Zeb Vance loved 
and in whom he believed. Because he sincerely loved them he 
could convince the rank and file in North Carolina that he never 
failed to use his best efforts for their interest and welfare. 
During his first political canvass, as he remembered it many 
years later, he was “introduced to that important section of 
humanity called the common people. There were a good many in 
North Carolina.” The common people were, as he understood it, 
“that great mass who live by their own labor, are moved by no 
ulterior designs and have no other ambition than the common 
good. A knowledge of other good qualities and their simple 
virtues caused me early to fall in love with them: for I believed 
then, as I believe now, that I had found among them the true 
source of liberty and public virtue. This youthful impression 
has only been confirmed by age and experience.” They produce 
not only the raw material of commerce but of character. And 
the fickleness of the mob? “I have never seen such exhibitions 

. . my experience teaches me no such lesson. On the contrary 
I have found the populace remarkably constant in their affec- 
tions.’”!? 

Unquestionably the best-known trait of the personality of 
Vance was his wit, and this quality played an important part 
in his success as a political figure. His wit was characterized 
not by the biting satire of some men, nor the too broad humor 
that hurts more than it pleases, but it was rather the sort of 
humor that might be called the love of life, an innate chuckling 
appreciation of the true value of happenings and of men. This 
stood him in good stead on many an occasion. By it he won 
multitudes as his friends. His was a bright, spontaneous wit, 
but of a brightness that illumined rather than burned. And it 
was not humor merely for the sake of laughter; his anecdotes 
were effective because they were always germane to the point. 


4% Z. B. Vance to D. L. Swain, January 2, 1864, Z. B. Vance Papers. 
1% Public Laws of North Carolina, Adjourned Session, 1863, 11-12. 
17 Z. B. Vance, “The Humorous Side of Politics,” in Z. B. Vance Papers, Vol. XVII. 
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As there was no gloom in his philosophy so there was no sting 
in his humor. 

But there was danger to an ambitious man in a reputation 
for humor, if the reputation was for nothing else. His status 
with the people reminded him of the melancholy monkey de- 
scribed by George Eliot: 


A serious ape whom none take seriously, 

Obliged in this fool’s world to earn his nuts by hard buffonery. 
Once full of sallies and impromptu feats, 

Now cautious not to light on ought that’s new 

Lest he be whipped to do it o’er again.'® 


But Vance was often whipped into the performance of old tricks. 
He, like humanity in general, could not endure to cohabit inces- 
santly with sorrow, for it destroyed his every energy and 
choked his every aspiration. Merriment, he believed, was given 
by the same divine hand that bestowed courage or honesty or 
any other attribute on man. “Mirth does for the soul what sleep 
does for the body,” he said, as he offered a reasoned defense 
of the man with a reputation for wit. There is a dual opinion 
abroad in the world, he believed, in regard to those who make 
mirth—the wits and the humorists of society. There is, first, 
the solemn fellow who feels that the man who does the amusing 
is an inferior sort of being whom it is dignified and becoming 
to look down upon. Another set expresses a patronizing pity 
for the author of that which amuses them, since they are sure 
he has no depth because he is not serious. So by dispraising 
him they 


praise themselves by the unmistakable implication that they 
are profound and fitted for great things because they are not 
witty. By this modest and unselfish logic they prove themselves 
possessed of one quality because they lack another; that a man 
must necessarily have big bills in his pocket because he has 
no small change.’® 


To them it is necessary to depreciate the witty man in order 
to assert the superiority of the witless. Is this Vance’s way of 
saying that the smartest man in the circus may be the clown? 





% Vance, “The Humorous Side of Politics.” 
1 Vance, “The Humorous Side of Politics.” 
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Certainly in the memory of one who knew him well he was 
“the only public man I ever knew who strove how not to shine.””° 

His appearance and manner contributed to his reputation. He 
came to the governor’s chair wearing his hair down on his neck, 
weighing little more than 160 pounds, and having a slight 
sailor’s roll to his walk, the result of an injury to one foot when 
a lad. During the war the hair was cut and began to turn gray, 
but remained plentiful throughout his life. A large, impressive 
head, a flashing and ever mischievous gleam in his eye, and an 
irrepressible spontaneity of manner and voice were distinguish- 
ing features. Their effect on people was only enhanced when 
he advanced beyond 200 pounds later in life. His health was 
usually good during his earlier career, but the effects of many 
strenuous campaigns with many, many speeches upon a touchy 
throat frequently silenced him in later life. In 1889 he had to 
have one of his eyes removed. What most people remembered 
about it was one of the remarks he afterwards made: no one 
can now say that I am not a senator with “an eye single to the 
welfare of his people.” 

He was always a most approachable person; even when gov- 
ernor his office door was always open and when he toured the 
state on a speaking trip the lobbies of the hotels where he 
stayed were constantly filled with friends and acquaintances 
who had come to hear “Vance’s latest.” Gregarious in the ex- 
treme, he had no boon companions. Constant in love and friend- 
ship, he could boast that he had “lost but few friends in the 
course of a quite eventful life and these chiefly by unavoidable 
circumstances.”*! All his life he loved books and he read avidly, 
especially during the more leisurely years of the decade after 
the war. He delighted in feminine company; with men there was 
about him a certain earthy quality which gave him a reputation 
for vulgarity, but which never permitted him to become so 
dignified as to appear exclusive. He never joined any church 
until he was forty-eight years of age; then he joined the church 
of his extremely pious first wife—the Presbyterian. He had 
long been a regular attendant but had refrained from identifying 
himself formally with the church because he considered the 


* Robert Watson Winston, Vance and Aycock (The University of North Carolina, October 
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lives of some within it to be hypocritical. He was a faithful 
and devoted member until his death, in spite of the example of 
an ardently Catholic second wife. He studied its doctrines and 
its theology, but was doubtless always most interested in its 
views of election. 

Ground rags and printer’s ink, not to mention the vacuum 
tube, have done much to eliminate the glory of the hustings, an 
art in which Vance excelled, and which he liked to call “the 
manhood of politics.” He loved to speak and was at his best with 
the rude mountain men of the countryside, or before a rural 
jury where he sometimes won verdicts by breaking down the 
prosecution with funny stories. Adept at mimicry and the use 
of dialect, he knew also the value of a Biblical phrase. He never 
depended upon strident tones to win hearers. The persuasive 
method he found almost invariably better than the bitter and 
the denunciatory, for he believed that if you reach a man’s 
kindly feelings you reach his judgment also. At the great Union 
meeting in Salisbury in the fall of 1860, where Whig greats 
such as Graham, Badger, Morehead, and Dockery gathered with 
thousands from over the countryside to try to save the state 
for Bell and Everett, Vance won the greatest of his earlier 
triumphs on the stump. By popular demand, like a scene-stealer 
taking curtain calls from the stars of the show, he was forced 
to speak several times that afternoon and evening, and the 
venerable Badger, in reply to a compliment of a friend con- 
cerning his own great speech, said: “but you should have heard 
young Vance. He is the greatest stump speaker that ever was.” 
And then, repeating with emphasis: “the greatest that ever 
was.”*2 A new power in North Carolina politics had appeared 
on the horizon: the oratory of Zebulon B. Vance. Henceforth 
no man withstood him on the stump. 

But his was not the oratory of the polished phrases of a 
Mangum, or the florid eloquence of a Ransom. It was more 
simple, more direct, and more effective. His voice was never 
fierce, but marked by a softness and a pungency that thrilled 
his hearers. His speeches were marked by apt illustrations, by 
originality and wit, and by an abiding sincerity. He knew how 
to capture an audience with a telling illustration or with homely 





2 Quoted in Richard H. Battle, “Z. B. Vance,” in Literary and Historical Activities in 
North Carolina, 1900-1905 (Raleigh, 1907), 21. 
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humor; often he got its sympathy by telling a joke on himself. 
Politics was a high art, he believed, and a politician, he knew, 
was like the mother-in-law in that he was the common game 
of mankind. Nowhere was this high art more necessary to 
success than on the stump. “I found very soon,” he remembered 
later in life, 


that one of the most successful ways of approaching the common 
people of the mountains was by an appeal to that sense of 
humor and by an exhibition of entire candor in the expression 
of opinion and courage in the maintenance thereof. Talk as 
people please about deceiving the crowd and pandering to their 
passions or the feeling of the hour, my experience has been 
to the contrary.”* 


A spirit of give and take he encouraged because he knew they 
delighted in it, but woe be unto the man who could not take a 
joke on himself! Learning to concede the greatness of the other 
fellow helped Vance make his own name immortal in the 
mountains. Against deep-rooted preconceptions, against ignor- 
ance and groundless custom he quickly learned that cold-blooded 
reason is often utterly unavailing. But humor will find an en- 
trance through the joints of any harness that bigotry and pre- 
judice ever forged for the protection of error. Shafts of gentle 
wit and the relaxing influences of humor were proved more 
powerful than logic. Men often defy reason, he observed, but 
seldom ridicule. 

All his life, in or out of office, Vance was a politician. That 
he never had any machine or organization and depended abso- 
lutely upon the voluntary support of the rank and file made 
him no less a conscious politician. He possessed by nature 
what one writer has aptly called a “Lincoln-like intuition,” and 
he strove to improve upon the talent which nature had bestowed 
upon him. He was politically ambitious from his youth up, 
energetic and aggressive in his search for political reward. 
Political sagacity might make him courageous—as it did in the 
struggle with Holden in 1864, which he began convinced that 
the majority of the people were opposed to the war.** Political 
sagacity might make him cautious, and even silent, as in the 
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uncertain shiftings of politics during Reconstruction. It might 
allow him to indulge in sentiment, as when, in 1880, he married 
Mrs. Florence Steele Martin. She was a charming Kentucky 
widow, of great beauty and some money, but she was also as 
devout a Roman Catholic as his first wife had been a Presby- 
terian. More than one of his old friends pointed out to Vance 
that North Carolina was predominately a Protestant state and 
that marrying a Catholic—especially for a former Know-Nothing 
—might result in political defeat. Vance treated the warning in 
a typical way that ended discussion. Thanking one old friend 
for his frankness he closed the letter by saying: “You wish to 
know why I am to marry a lady whose religion is different from 
that of most of us. I will tell you: In my time I have tried both 
Rum and Rebellion, and have decided it was up to me to add 
Romanism.’* This answer set everyone to laughing and he was 
twice re-elected thereafter. 

Along with political ambition went a measure of political 
selfishness. If he served the people well, as he sincerely thought 
he did, he expected the people’s reward. His usually joyous and 
happy temperament would sink into the depths of gloom when, 
rarely, defeat came. After his defeat for senator in 1872 he 
became a man who, when he does not get what he wants from 
that party, begins to recount his services and sacrifices for that 
party, but knowing that it would never do to admit that he 
was influenced by merely personal desires and disappointments, 
searches for some higher ground upon which to base his com- 
plaints. The only fair elections he ever knew were his own 
victories. And when the party called on him to give up his 
senatorial ambitions and to run the third time for governor, 
in 1876, he complained that 


when there is a forlorn hope to be led, an office to be carried 
at the point of the bayonet which is ruin to a poor man when 
he gets it, I am astonished at my popularity. When an easy and 
comfortable place is to be disposed of I find I have more and 
treacherous enemies than any man in the State.’’¢ 


When the more customary success came the same volatile tem- 
perament was quick to acknowledge support with gratitude. 





% Quoted in Josephus Daniels, Tar Heel Editor (Chapel Hill, 1939), 453. 
* Z. B. Vance to Samuel McDowell Tate, February 12, 1876, Samuel McDowell Tate Papers, 
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The people of North Carolina, he wrote, “have been mighty good 
to me: in peace and in war, in prosperity and adversity, in days 
of humiliation and sorrow and in times of rejoicing and triumph 
they have never forsaken me.”’" It was a life of strife in which 
there were some enemies to make the host of friends all the 
more appreciated, and he gloried in both. 

If the whip of ambition were not sufficient there remained 
the spur of the need of money to drive him on. When there was 
no office there was no salary. To wealth and luxury he was 
always indifferent, but subsistence for a wife and four sons 
required some money. If man does not live by bread alone, still 
he finds it hard to live without any at all. The lawyer’s career, 
scarcely more than a back-log to depend on between offices, 
he never took seriously enough to make of it a financial success; 
and frequent lectures and occasional articles augmented the 
slender income but little. Occasionally, in moments of despond- 
ency and disappointment, he wondered if he had not made a 
mistake in not pursuing his legal career to financial independ- 
ence, but in his heart he knew that his life was politics, and 
that he would not have been living outside it. For actually he 
believed politics to be the highest calling of man, the one field 
of endeavor where a real knowledge of the nature and qualities 
of a people might best be learned. If the proper study of man- 
kind is man, then the politician is the most educated of men. 
Politicians 


... area class, if not a law, unto themselves; qualified, separate 
and a peculiar people, though not in any extraordinary degree 
zealous for good works. They are the product of our institutions, 
and with all their faults they are the very outward and visible 
sign and seal of free government.*® 


As a consequence, he reasoned, the politician could be more 
useful than any other professional man in preserving the insti- 
tutions and values of a people, their law and liberties—the 
things which make a people great. In such a calling the lack of 
money was not altogether a handicap; indeed he wrote that 


One great element of my success has been this very thing; from 
my first entrance into public life I have been placed in the very 


7 Z. B. Vance to Mrs. Florence Steele Martin, February 24, 1880, Zebulon B. Vance Papers. 
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trying situation of occupying high political positions without 
money to live in a style commensurate with their supposed 
dignity. Instead of trying to cut a swell at the expeypse of my 
friends and by going into debt to everybody I lived scrupulously 
within my means and paid every man the last cent I owed him. 
When we (my wife and I) had money to keep a carriage we 
rode in it, when we didn’t have the money we walked. When 
we had the money to spare in summers we went to the springs, 
when we didn’t we stayed at home and went to the branch! 
What we lost in display I found we more than made up in the 
respect of all sensible people and in the comfort of a good 
conscience. Holding so many high positions and remaining poor 
is accepted by my kind people as proof of my honesty and 
incorruption. . . . Nevertheless I believe in enjoying to the 
full what one has... .””° 


This he did; when he died a month before his sixty-fourth 
birthday he had $152.07 in the bank. Four years later, when 
the estate was settled and his personal effects such as books 
and furniture had been sold, together with his Charlotte prop- 
erty, the total was less than $5,000.°° Appropriately might it 
be said that he lived up to his motto: “Work hard, live well, 
die poor.” 

The death of Senator Vance in 1894 was a signal for the state 
to take stock of her loss. The verdict was virtually unanimous. 
If he had not the wisdom and virtue of a Macon, or the dignity 
and learning of a Graham, he had, more than any other leader, 
possessed and held the hearts of North Carolina’s people. Nor 
did this unsurpassed devotion seem unreasonable. For a third 
of a century he had stood by them—a defender, a preserver, a 
deliverer. He was their martyr and had suffered for their acts. 
He was their shield and had protected them from peril. He had 
been with them in the burning light of battle. They remembered 
the gray uniforms, the warm blankets, the good shoes, the 
blessed medicines which his energy and sympathy had provided 
amidst the famine and pestilence of evil days. He had defended 
their liberties and preserved their priceless honor. He had lit 
no fires of hate in a day of passion. These were the solid founda- 
tions of his place in their minds and hearts; he was a part of 
their history and with both they were content. 





2 Z. B. Vance to Mrs. Florence Steele Martin, March 8, 1880, Zebulon B. Vance Papers. 
%*® Record of Settlements, Buncombe County, Nov. 1, 1898, Book No. 2, 252-253, Buncombe 
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GEORGE PATTERSON, NORTH CAROLINIAN BY 
ADOPTION! 


By J. G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


The Reverend George Patterson, with a chuckle, frequently 
described himself as “the devil of a combination—a cross be- 
tween a Boston Yankee and a Greek.” Actually he was a much 
more remarkable combination. Deeply religious, with the trusting 
faith that a young child has in a tender parent, possessed of a 
keen mind developed by training, by wide reading and thinking, 
and by life, full of lusty and gusty humor, a man among men, 
he was at home in any company, whether of young or old, 
learned or unlearned, white or black, bond or free. No one who 
met him ever forgot him, and most of them loved him almost at 
sight. I never heard of anyone who disliked him. Of the dwin- 
dling number of those who knew him there are many who will 
agree that he was the most unforgettable character they ever 
met. 

The son of Petro Papathakes, a native Greek and a member 
of the Orthodox Church, and Louisa Miles, a Unitarian, whose 
forebears came to Massachusetts about 1636, he was born in 
1828, was baptized in the Episcopal Church, and his surname 
was changed to Patterson, an equivalent translation. Practically 
nothing is known of his early life and education beyond the 
fact that he became a deeply learned man and that his mother 
carried out faithfully the father’s wish that he should be brought 
up in the Episcopal faith. In speaking of this, Dr. Patterson 
would gratefully say, “I tell you, of all these earthly religions, 
give me the Unitarians.” 

He decided to enter the ministry, was trained at Nashotah 
House in Wisconsin, and in 1850 applied to the Bishop of North 


1In presenting this paper I realize that I am departing from established precedent, but I 
feel justified since I am introducing to this generation of North Carolinians a well-known 
figure of the past who identified himself so closely with the state that, to borrow an expressive 
phrase from an old-time colored woman of this town (Raleigh), he “‘decided to make it his 
native place,” and indeed, thereafter, even when living far away, always regarded himself 
as part of it. In character, in personality, and in his contacts he was so magnificently 
unique that his memory should be preserved for the generations that knew him not. 

There is but little in this paper that is based on recognized historical sources. It grows in 
part out of reminiscence of a delightful acquaintance with him, and in part from what was 
told me, mostly in his lifetime, by older people who knew him far more intimately than I 
did and who, like myself, held him in high respect and deep affection. I am also indebted 
to a sketch of him by Bishop Thomas F. Gailor of Tennessee, one of the most intimate 
friends of his later life. 
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Carolina and was admitted to candidacy for orders. He was 
ordained deacon in 1852 and priest in 1856. He taught in a 
church school at Valle Crucis and one in Washington County, 
served there, chiefly among the plantation Negroes, and then 
took charge of the chapel at “Somerset Place,” the plantation 
of Josiah Collins on Lake Scuppernong. A defender of slavery 
on Biblical grounds, he was deeply interested in the welfare of 
the slaves, endeared himself to them by his evident liking and 
interest, and was very successful in his work with them. 

In 1862 he became chaplain of the Third North Carolina 
Regiment, where his work was magnificent. His personality 
and eagerness to serve attracted the men at once. Utterly fear- 
less, he shared every hardship with them, was in the thick of 
every fight, and ministered to them, not only in camp and 
hospital, but in the midst of the hail of shot and shell of the 
battlefield. He never held himself aloof, but, as utterly human 
as they, established with them a perfect understanding. He 
preached to them forcefully, frankly, and directly, but always 
as one of them. Naturally they liked him, trusted him, and 
presently adored him, then and forever. 

Late in the war he was made post chaplain at the Chimborazo 
Hospital in Richmond, where he won the devotion of the sick 
and wounded whom he served. As a tribute to his work there 
and in the field, Mrs. Jefferson Davis made and embroidered 
for him a beautiful stole which he treasured to the end of his 
life. 

While regimental chaplain there came to him what was 
probably the proudest moment of his life. In March, 1864, 
Governor Vance of North Carolina spent a week with the troops 
from his state in the Army of Northern Virginia, then in 
winter quarters. He spoke every day to different gatherings to 
which came thousands of men from other states, including 
many officers of high rank. Among them I have noted Generals 
D. H. Hill, Ramseur, A. R. Stewart, Rodes, and Ewell. There 
were many others. Jeb Stuart followed him, fascinated, and 
heard every speech. At the close General Lee said the visit had 
been worth to the army as much as a reinforcement of fifty 
thousand men. By his order a review in Vance’s honor was held 
on the last day, the only time during the war that such a thing 
occurred. 
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The North Carolinians, constituting half of the army, polished 
their muskets and attempted to make presentable their ragged 
clothing, now scarcely to be called uniforms. The chaplain was 
asked what he was going to wear. “My uniform, of course.” He 
repaired his worn, faded, and ragged cassock and took his 
place with the regimental staff. 

When the reviewing officers, headed by Lee and Vance, passed, 
Lee caught sight of the figure in priestly robe, bared his head, 
and bowing it to Traveler’s neck, said in a clear voice, “I salute 
the minister of the church of God.” The pride Mr. Patterson 
felt was not personal, but was a glorification in the recognition 
by the great soldier and leader of his office and the church to 
which his life was devoted. 

Vance’s speech, which followed the review, was regarded as 
the best of the series. In it, possibly for the first time, he publicly 
applied the name “Tar Heels” to the North Carolinians, who 
accepted it thenceforth. 

Countless stories about his army life—and, indeed, of his 
whole life—have been told, many of them exaggerated and 
some, undoubtedly, apocryphal, but not one of them that I ever 
heard was unkind. I asked him once if the story was true of 
his refusing to read the declaration of absolution to a wounded 
Union soldier unless he would confess to having committed a 
mortal sin in fighting against the South and declare himself 
repentant. “No,” he replied, “that is one of the lies they tell 
about me. I did no such thing. I told him if I were a Roman 
Catholic and claimed the power personally to grant absolution, 
I might have to consider the matter, but as I was not, I’d leave 
it between him and Almighty God.” 

Another war story—undoubtedly, in part at least, apocryphal 
—had an amusing climax and shows two interesting sides of 
the man. Kneeling under fire beside an apparently mortally 
wounded boy of his regiment, he received from him his watch 
and some papers, accompanied by a last message to his parents. 
The boy then asked him to read the burial service over to him. 
Mr. Patterson said, “But you are not dead.” “I am dying,” 
replied the boy, “and it will mean a lot to me to have you do it.” 
The chaplain then read the service including the commitment, 
when the boy dropped the earth upon himself at the words 
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“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” “Go now,” he said, “or you will 
be captured.” 

Years passed, and in 1897 Dr. Patterson attended the Con- 
federate reunion at Nashville. According to the story a number 
of people were interested in the apparent efforts of one of the 
veterans to get near enough to Dr. Patterson to speak to him 
and in the evident determination of the latter to avoid him. 
But the veteran finally reached him, caught his arm, and said, 
“Mr. Patterson, don’t you know me?” “No, I don’t. I never saw 
you.” “But Mr. Patterson I am—” and he gave the name of 
the boy. Dr. Patterson then said, “That is not so. You are dead, 
and I buried you on the battlefield.” 

Slowly he was convinced. The boy had been captured and 
taken to a Federal hospital and had recovered. Released at the 
close of the war, he had, after a brief stay at home, moved to the 
West which was far away from Dr. Patterson’s home. 

I cannot speak with authority, but, if the story is true—which 
I must confess I question—I doubt if anybody ever questioned 
the good man as to what he thought was happening to him. 

He treasured deeply the memory of his army service and of 
the host of devoted friends then made, and while by no means 
an “unreconstructed rebel’—he was too good an American for 
that—he was a devoted Confederate to the end of his days, 
and among his greatest joys were meetings with his old com- 
rades. He loved to smoke his pipe and to talk of the war and 
was full of delightful stories, grave and gay, of his experiences. 

I cannot resist including one of these: “You see, I was Chap- 
lain of the Third North Carolina Regiment. Well, did you ever 
see any of those butternut jeans we used to wear during the 
war? We thought they were mighty good trousers in those days, 
and I had just one pair. It was along in ’63, and clothes were 
not plentiful, and that pair of pants was a treasure to me. 
Well, our brigade was in camp, waiting for orders to march, 
and I had been preaching to our men and trying to get them 
into good ways, when one morning a young fellow came to me 
and said that he wanted to be baptized. ‘Of course,’ I said, ‘You 
ought to be baptized.’ ‘But,’ said he, ‘I want to be immersed in 
the river.’ ‘Immersed?’ I said; ‘Why a dipper of water will do 
as much good as a barrel full. It’s not the water that does the 
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good, anyhow. It’s only a symbol.’ But the young fellow said he 
had promised his Mother to be immersed, and so I just had to 
decide quick. Of course the Church allows immersion; but there 
were those pants of mine, and what would I do if I had to march 
that day? So I went to the colonel and said: ‘Colonel, there is a 
boy who wants to be baptized—baptized by immersion—and I 
want to know whether we’re going to stay here long enough 
for my pants to get dry.’ The Colonel said: ‘Chaplain, you go 
ahead and baptize him.’ So off I went and had the service down 
at the river, and then I rushed to my tent, undressed, and went 
to bed, while my da:ky hung up my pants to dry. Do you know 
—Do you know—I hadn’t been lying there ten minutes before 
the orders came to march, and away I had to go with those wet 
butternut jeans? Well, I never see a pair of them in a country 
store that I don’t think of that march and that baptism.” 

After the close of the war he served successively two churches 
in Wilmington. There he established a unique place in the life 
of the community. He was soon surrounded by a group of young 
men upon whom he exerted a remarkable influence. He did an 
enormous amount of work among the poor and ailing, but his 
activities were not confined to these groups. Men and women of 
all ages, classes and creeds looked to him for advice, guidance 
and comfort, not only in religion but in living, and were uplifted 
by his wisdom and his joyous personality. 

Called upon often to find and bring home erring brothers, he 
spent many hours in the night seeking them, going into all sorts 
of undesirable places from which he might reclaim them. He 
went one night into a saloon full of a roistering crowd. Recog- 
nized, he was greeted with a shout, “Here’s Dr. Patterson. Come 
and have a drink.” He walked to the bar, poured out a small 
amount, and saying, “Thank you, gentlemen. To your health,” 
drank it. He then said, “Gentlemen, I have accepted your hos- 
pitality, and you must now accept mine. Let us pray.” He knelt 
on the floor, offered a prayer suitable to the occasion, and then 
walked out. Years later, I asked the saloon-keeper, then an old 
man, if the thing ever happened. “Certainly it did, and when 
he left the last d—d one of them followed him, and I had to 
close up.” 
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He was an effective and eloquent preacher, but one was more 
likely to hear more comment upon his peculiarities of voice 
and manner than upon his clear and beautiful language. The 
combination, however, never failed to hold the attention and 
interest of his hearers. Bishop Gailor told the following char- 
acteristic story of one of his sermons. 

“In one Southern parish, it is said, he was invited to preach, 
and, upon inquiry, found that the congregation was composed 
largely of sugar planters, who sent their wives and children to 
Church and Sunday school, while they themselves went hunting 
and fishing. Membership in this church was a kind of passport 
to ‘good society.’ So the Doctor took his text from St. Luke XII, 
20 (about the rich man who would pull down his barns and 
build greater, and would take his ease) and read it very de- 
liberately: ‘But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.’ Then, throwing his spectacles on 
top of his head, and looking earnestly at the people, he said: 
‘My brethren, it doesn’t say that this was a bad man nor a 
vicious man. He was a prosperous and popular man. He was a 
man that we all know very well. He was a wealthy planter. He 
owned a sugar plantation up the river, and lived in town, and 
on Sunday went fishing or lounged at the club while his family 
went to church. He patronized the Lord by paying his pew 
rent, and when he knew he would get his name in the paper 
he would give something to charity. People said: ‘What a fine 
man he is! He’s one of our representative citizens! He is such 
a charming gentleman!’ But, my friends, the Lord said, ‘Thou 
fool!’ and I reckon, I RECKON when Almighty God calls a man 
a fool he’s a fool’.” 

In 1880 he resigned his Wilmington charge, was briefly finan- 
cial agent for the University of the South, and then, refusing 
many attractive calls, went to a missionary post in Tyler, Texas. 
In 1886, after several calls in Texas, he became rector of Grace 
Church, Memphis, where he remained until his death in 1901. 
During his residence in North Carolina he had come to love 
the state and its people so deeply as to think of himself as a 
North Carolinian. He left it, but his heart was always there, 
and he never lost an opportunity to revisit it. Many years before 
his death he arranged for his burial in Hillsboro, but finally 
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yielded to the wish of his Memphis flock that he should rest 
under the chancel of his church there. 

To his mother, who opposed his becoming a minister, he took 
a vow of celibacy from which she later, after he had presented 
her for confirmation, tried to absolve him. He refused, and said 
of it later, ““Vows are not a very good thing to take, but when 
you take them you ought to stick to them.” All during his life 
he used his unmarried state as a basis for whimsical jests, 
such as his saying to a new parishioner, to her great horror, 
“Well, I have to get home to that horrible wife of mine, she 
makes my life a burden.” Telling of it she said, “I was very much 
impressed with him at first, but in my opinion any man who 
speaks of his wife that way ought not to be permitted to be a 
clergyman.” 

Once at a dinner party he was harassed by a maiden lady 
of uncertain age who wanted to know why he was a celibate. 
He finally escaped her—he was good at that—but in the middle 
of the meal she called from the opposite end of the table, “Dr. 
Patterson, what did you say was the reason you never married? 
Was it for the Lord’s sake, or because you couldn’t help your 
self?’’ Replied the Doctor, “A little of both ma’am. How is it 
with yourself?” 

I knew him first when I was a small boy in Hillsboro, where 
he was a frequent visitor. My parents were devoted to him, 
and he was the godfather of an elder sister of mine, who shared 
that distinction and privilege with more than two hundred 
others. In later years I asked him how he had been able to 
fulfill the numerous obligations thus assumed, and he replied, 
“T pray for them, Sir, twice every day.” “Individually?” I 
asked. “‘No, Sir. Collectively, of course.” I never heard of a 
clergyman who was in such demand, not only as godfather, but 
to baptize and bury. Many people not only felt, but thought 
they knew, that those rites when celebrated by him had special 
significance. 

My early acquaintance with him was largely made up, on my 
part, of watchful waiting for manifestations of the queer things 
I had heard of him, including his well-known and utterly amaz- 
ing laugh. I have never heard the scream of a hyena, but many 
times I heard Dr. Patterson’s laugh, and I doubt if a hyena had 
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any superiority over it in volume of weird sound. But it was 
known and loved all over the South. Combined with it was an 
exaggerated sense of humor, which was at times out of control. 
He told my father, however, that he had only once laughed in 
church, and then at the absurd difficulties of four strong men in 
carrying out of the “Lake Chapel” a two hundred-pound negro 
woman who had been so stirred by his sermon that she had 
“gotten religion” very violently. 

There was another story of his uncontrolled laughter which I 
always doubted because it was out of character. Conducting 
a funeral service in a strange town, he was standing while the 
grave was being filled before the benediction and saw on a beauti- 
ful white monument to a dead wife the inscription, “The light 
of mine eyes has gone out.” Evidently the bereaved husband had 
remarried, for in heavy black letters was written under the 
inscription, “But I have struck a match.” According to the story 
the effect upon Dr. Patterson, considering the place and the 
occasion, was disgraceful, and another pronounced the benedic- 
tion. I am sure it was “one of the lies they are always telling,” 
because no man ever had more tender feeling and consideration 
for those in distress than he had, and his sense of humor would 
have been, for the time at least, completely submerged. I need 
not add that I never asked him about it. 

While I was a student at Sewanee, Dr. Patterson spent part 
of several summers there and I saw much of him, and on quite 
intimate terms, considering the disparity of ages. As a matter 
of fact nobody ever thought of that in connection with him. 
Growing old, he was nevertheless ageless. I never had a more 
enjoyable and stimulating experience. Twice we shared a cottage. 
He was ageing, had a serious heart condition, and was forbidden 
to indulge in hearty laughter. It was missed, but he was still 
joyous. We would sit on the porch and talk about everything 
under the sun. As soon as he heard me moving in the morning 
he would come in for me to button his clerical collar, which he 
found difficult to reach. One morning very early I heard him 
walking about and talking, and when he came in I asked him 
who his early visitor was. “I was walking and conversing with 
my Maker, Sir, I can’t kneel down any more.” 
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The college students thronged to him. I saw many times pro- 
cessions of them following him about. I was present one night 
when he sat on a porch facing a semi-circle of more than fifty 
of them, sitting on the grass, who listened to him, firing questions 
at him with perfect freedom, and enjoying his ready answers, 
whether witty or serious. 

Bishop Thomas F. Gailor described him as “fearless, faithful, 
diligent, devout, loving, with a frankness and directness of speech 
which carried him at once to the mind and heart of his hearers,” 
and said of him, “His strength was so gentle and his gentleness 
so strong.” 

An even finer tribute was that of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. “With the turning of day into night he passed from the 
gathering gloom into the light beyond. A good priest, a lover of 
his kind, loyal to his country, his city, and his people, believing 
there was more of virtue than vice in man, he went about his 
work with the judgment of mature years and the buoyancy of 
youth. He was an optimist. He was never cast down. No matter 
what shadows crossed his path he stood in them that others 
might walk in brightness. Dr. Patterson knew more old people 
and young people than any other clergyman in Memphis. Episco- 
palian or Catholic, Methodist or Hebrew, was not a concern of 
his when he met a man or woman. They were God’s children, 
made in the image of their Creator, and the good old man loved 
them. He enjoyed life by making others happy, he enjoyed his 
religion for it gave him comfort. He knew the weaknesses of men, 
and he pitied them; he knew there was good in men, and he 
loved them.” 

Proud of his calling and responsibilities he was, but he walked 
humbly and was ever a “servant of the servants of God” and, 
as well, of all mankind. Perhaps not less important, he was a 
perpetual delight to all who knew him. 















ASHEVILLE AND THOMAS WOLFE 
By GEORGE W. McCoy 


The most famous battle of Asheville was not a military en- 
gagement. It was a verbal battle over a book—a dispute between 
the resentful forces of the community and the author, a native 
son. Since that book is a classic of American literature and its 
author was a genius, the story of that event merits recording as 
a part of our literary history. 

The book was Look Homeward, Angel. The author, Thomas 
Wolfe. The scene, Asheville. The year, 1929. 

The first intimation I had of the ferment to come was in 
September, 1929, when Tom Wolfe visited me late one night in 
the news office of The Asheville Citizen. After I had finished my 
work, Tom and I rode for a long time over the quiet streets of 
the city. As I drove and listened, Tom poured out, with intensity 
and eloquence, his hopes and fears for his first novel that was to 
come from Scribner’s in October. He insisted that it was fiction; 
that he meditated no man’s portrait. He asked that I understand 
this and explain it to his friends. 

What he told me was substantially the same as the message he 
recorded for the reader in the preface of his novel: 


This is a first book, and in it the author has written of ex- 
perience which is now far and lost, but which was once part of 
the fabric of his life. If any reader, therefore, should say that 
the book is “autobiographical” the writer has no answer for him: 
it we to him that all serious work in fiction is autobiographi- 
a» > 

This note, however, is addressed principally to those persons 
whom the writer may have known in the period covered by these 
pages. To these persons, he would say what he believes they 
understand already: that this book was written in innocence and 
nakedness of spirit, and that the writer’s main concern was to 
give fullness, life, and intensity to the actions and people in the 
book he was creating. Now that it is to be published, he would 
insist that this book is a fiction, and that he meditated no man’s 
portrait here. 

But we are the sum of all the moments of our lives—all that 
is ours is in them: we cannot escape or conceal it. If the writer 
has used the clay of life to make his book, he has only used what 
all men must, what none can keep from using. Fiction is not fact, 
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but fiction is fact selected and understood, fiction is fact arranged 
and charged with purpose. Dr. Johnson remarked that a man 
would turn over half a library to make a single book: in the 
same way, a novelist may turn over half the people in a town 
to make a single figure in his novel. This is not the whole method 
but the writer believes it illustrates the whole method in a book 
that is written from a middle distance and is without rancour or 
bitter intention.’ 


Here, then, was a plea for understanding, a plea made urgent 
in his mind by his foreboding of Asheville’s reaction. He was con- 
cerned by the prospect, for he valued the good opinion of the 
people of his native city. In a letter to me, dated August 17, 1929, 
some two months before the publication of Look Homeward, 
Angel, he had said: 


I think you will believe me when I tell you I value the respect 
and friendship of no group of people more than that of the people 
in the town where I was born, and where a large part of my life 
has been passed. I earnestly hope I may always keep it... .” 


Review copies of Look Homeward, Angel were received early 
by The Asheville Citizen and The Asheville Times. 

One of the first persons to read the book was D. Hiden Ramsey, 
then vice-president and former editor of the Times. A long-time 
friend of the Wolfe family, he had lived in the same neighbor- 
hood when Tom was growing up and had made such a brilliant 
record at the University of Virginia that Tom’s mother held him 
up as an example worthy of emulation. 

By chance, Tom’s sister, Mabel, met the newspaper man. After 
they had exchanged greetings, she asked his opinion of the book 
which she had not as yet read. 

“Are we going to be able to live in Asheville?” she inquired. 

Mr. Ramsey, fresh from reading the book, noted she was 
anxious about it. He replied: “It’s pretty raw in spots, Mabel. 
People will talk, of course. But it will blow over. The book has 
greatness.’’® 





1For his later views on this subject, see The Story of a Novel, p. 21. 

2 Now in the possession of the writer. 

8 Related orally to the writer by D. Hiden Ramsey, now vice-president and general 
manager of the Asheville Citizen-Times Company. Mabel (Mrs. Ralph Wheaton) later 
related the incident to Tom, and he recorded it in the book, You Can't Go Home Again, 
pp. 330-32. In that book she is Margaret Shepperton and D. Hiden Ramsey is Harley McNabb. 
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Thus did the Wolfe family gain an inkling of what was to 


come. 
Then came Sunday, October 20, 1929, the day reviews of the 


book appeared in the newspapers. The reviews in the Citizen and 
the Times were sharply different, forecasting, to a degree, the 


reactions of the Asheville public. 
The Citizen review by Lola M. Love® gave emphasis to Look 
Homeward, Angel as a work of literature. It said, in part: 


This first novel by Thomas Wolfe of Asheville is, according 
to those who have been already privileged to read it, destined to 
be the sensation of the fall literary season. ... [It] has been 
eagerly awaited by literary circles in New York and it is expected 
that it will be one of the most discussed novels of the fall. 

The book is a genius’ combination of reality, which will not 
shrink from even the most sordid details of everyday life, and of 
a child-like expression of the most delightful fantasy. ... 

Many books of today have, like “Look Homeward, Angel,” 
revealed the life of the small American city. But they have shown 
it as dull and drab. Mr. Wolfe’s book shows that, under condi- 
tions imposed by ethics and “culture,” life burns with the deep 
colors of human emotions and richly marked characters. 

The characterizations in the book are excellent—made so by 
the way in which the author has brought to them the little 
charms which accompany the day-by-day knowledge of a person’s 
habits and entirely human emotions. The hero in real life does 
not speak in impassioned periods always, nor does he always act 
after prayerful premeditation. He is like Mr. Wolfe’s characters, 
who snore and swear, eat and drink, and have their earthly de- 
sires as do the best of living men. 


The Times front-page review by Walter S. Adams gave em- 
phasis to the book as a realistic story. It said, in part: 


An amazing new novel is just off the press which is of great 
and unique interest to Asheville. This community in fact is going 
to be astounded by it. Some few well-known residents may be 
shocked into chills. Others will probably be severely annoyed. 
Many others will snicker and laugh. 

The reason is that the book is written about Asheville and 
Asheville people in the plainest of plain language. It is the 
autobiography of an Asheville boy. The story of the first twenty 

* Thomas Wolfe’s ‘“‘An Angel on the Porch,” in Scribner’s Magazine, August, 1929, was read 
with interest in Asheville, but caused no stir. Mrs. Hortense R. Pattison, an educator and 
a sister of Prof. J. M. Roberts, Sr., saw literary significance in it. She wrote: “Go get a 
Scribner’s and put it away and in after years you may point to it as the firstling of Ashe- 
ville’s, of Carolina’s most distinguished son. . . . Watch for the book, Look Homeward, Angel, 
and be glad that a free soul has arisen in our land expressing our aspirations in artistic 


form.”” (From an undated typescript in possession of this writer.) 
5 Now Mrs. George W. McCoy. 
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years of his life is bared with a frankness and detail rarely ever 
seen in print. The author paints himself and his home circle, as 
well as neighbors, friends and acquaintances with bold, daring 
lines, sparing nothing and shielding nothing... . 

While the characters in the book are undoubtedly painted true 
to life, according to the author’s idea of it, the names are chang- 
ed and juggled around. However, any resident of Asheville who 
knew this city and its people during the period 1900 to 1920, will 
not have the slightest trouble in filling in the names of the real 
persons whom Wolfe made characters in his book... . 

Most of the Asheville people who appear in the novel wear 
their most unpleasant guises. If there attaches to them any 
scandal which has enjoyed only a subterranean circulation, it is 
dragged forth into the light. If they have any weaknesses which 
more tolerant friends are considerate enough to overlook, these 
defects are faithfully described. 

The novel will be acclaimed by critics as a work of real distinc- 
tion. But the suspicion is strong that Asheville people will read 
it... because it is the story, told with bitterness and without 
compassion, of many Asheville people. 


Then came the storm. 

The newspapers broke the news that Sunday morning to a 
city whose people had gone through the real estate boom-and- 
bust cycle of the middle 1920’s, but were yet to travel the valley 
of stern personal and civic discipline imposed by bank failures 
and the great depression. It was a much more neighborly town 
than it is today and the people were proud, sensitive, and inde- 
pendent. 

The reaction was natural—as natural as sunshine and rain, 
a fact not clearly understood by people elsewhere. It followed 
the pattern of people everywhere when they consider themselves 
affronted or are placed on the defensive. 

Did the American people see only literary greatness when 
Charles Dickens, in Martin Chuzzlewit, directed criticism at us? 

Did they see only the work of a literary master when Rud- 
yard Kipling delivered his severe strictures on America? 

Did Catiline see only style and eloquence in the orations of 
Cicero when the latter exclaimed, “How long, pray, Catiline, 
will you abuse our patience?” 

Did the people of Asheville see only great writing in a book 
which told much of the story of their lives? 

For days and weeks and months the book was a lively topic 
on the streets, at club gatherings, bridge games, parties and 
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teas. Conversations were started and carried on with remarks 
similar to these: 

“Well, have you read it?” 

“Isn’t it awful?’ 

“Such a terrible thing to write about his own people!” 

“He’s a mad genius.” 

“Did you recognize so-and-so?” 

“Now that Tom mentions it, I remember quite clearly that. . .” 

These were the remarks of people who saw the book as an 
almanac of gossip, a collection of scandal. 

The reaction of the community was not organized. It was 
simply the sum of its many parts, the personal viewpoints of the 
citizens. Depending on the individual, they expressed hurt, 
shock, anger, irritation, resentment, indignation, or disgust. 
They felt the mores of the community had been violated; that 
Tom had been disloyal to his own family, to his friends, and 
to his native city. His characters and incidents, they said, had 
been too thinly disguised. 

Some were loud in their expressions of opinions, others whis- 
pered, some laughed. It is possible, also, that some were disap- 
pointed when they could not identify themselves as characters in 
the book. 

The greatest shock—caused both by the book and by the com- 
munity’s reaction to it—was felt in Tom’s own family. 

They had been proud of Tom. He had gone to two universi- 
ties, was the best educated member of the family. They looked 
up to him, expected him to achieve distinction. 

And now this! Their pride was hurt. 

Then came resentment. Why should he do this to them? 

And there was a brief period of bitterness. 

Mabel was secretary of a woman’s club which held a meeting 
a few days after the book was published. As she entered the 
room, the heavy buzz of conversation ceased and “you could 
have heard a pin drop.” After the meeting was over, she was 
rather generally ignored. One member looked up and said, “Hello, 
Mabel, how are you?” That was all. During refreshments, anoth- 
er member said, “Well, Mabel, it’s pretty strong meat. I don’t 
know how they’!l take it.’”® 





®Mrs. Ralph Wheaton related this orally to the writer. 
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Within a couple of weeks, however, the family rallied, calling 
on its reserves of strength and courage, self-respect and dignity, 
and defended Tom. Mabel sent to him a letter which he described 
as “wonderful” in replying by telegram’ on October 28. 

“No book,” he said, “should be read as gossip nor judged on 
isolated passages. When the book and leading characters are 
judged as a whole they are seen to be fine people. 

“No matter what Asheville thinks now they will understand 
in time that I tried to write [a] moving, honest book about great 
people. That is the way the world outside Asheville is taking it.” 

The family’s emotional crisis soon ran full cycle. Within a 
fairly short time, pride reasserted itself and the family again 
found itself proud of Tom, proud of his literary success. 

The thunderhead over Asheville was not without its silver 
lining. 

To say that the entire community was upset would be an over- 
statement. Those who felt personal affront, either direct or in- 
direct, were the most vocal. There was a calmer group who 
looked at the book and saw that it was, without dispute, a great 
contribution to literature. Quite a few persons spoke out for 
the book and the author. Others understood both sides: The 
community’s natural reaction to the raw spots in the book—the 
temporary side; and the greatness of the book—the permanent 
side. There were, also, many persons who were not particularly 
interested and did not read the novel. 

An unhappy consequence of the publication of Look Homeward, 
Angel was the interruption of the close and years-long friend- 
ship of Tom and his favorite teacher, Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr.® 
It was Mrs. Roberts who had discovered signs of genius in his 
early schoolboy writings and had concluded that “he was destined 
to travel the uplands.’’”® Calm, dignified, and sensible, with a mind 
stored with the treasures of literature, she was a constant source 
of inspiration and encouragement to Tom throughout his school 
and college days.'° 





™In the Thomas Wolfe Collection of Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville, N. C. 

8 Nee Margaret Elizabeth Hines. She was born September 8, 1876, in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and died May 9, 1947, in Asheville where she and her family had lived since 1911. The 
Asheville Times, May 9, 1947. 

®*From the private writings of Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr., now in the possession of her 
husband, J. M. Roberts, Sr. The quotations from her writings are used here by his permission. 

%” From the personal knowledge of the writer, who also had the privilege of having Mrs. 
Roberts for his teacher in the North State School (1917-19). 
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This relationship of teacher and student has been expressed 
in eloquent and moving language in Tom’s letters published in 
the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1946, and January and 
February, 1947, under the general title “Writing Is My Life.” 
He said to her: “.. . You mother the minds and spirits of young 
men until they grow incandescent. . .. Before I come to death, 
I shall use the last thrust of my talent—whatever it is—to put 
your beauty into words.” 

In moments of success or failure, of doubt or exultation, Tom’s 
thoughts went back to her—to the woman who, in his formative 
years, helped open and illuminate his mind. 

Mrs. Roberts first heard of Tom when he was eleven years of 
age and a pupil in the sixth grade of Orange Street School. Her 
husband was the principal. During the school year Professor 
Roberts decided to have the students in the upper classes under- 
take an exercise in composition. Gathering up the papers, he took 
them home and asked Mrs. Roberts to read a portion. One paper 
attracted her attention, for it had outstanding merit. Its author 
was Tom Wolfe. In this simple way, Tom’s genius was discovered 
by a teacher who had the capacity to understand and to see. 

Principal Roberts, on returning to school the next day, com- 
mended Tom for his fine work. Tom reciprocated by forming an 
attachment for the educator. 

Professor Roberts—a courtly gentleman, an idealist and a 
classical scholar of sincere and warm friendliness—opened the 
private North State Fitting School"! for boys in the autumn of 
1912, and Tom enrolled as its first student. 

There the “huge-handed, bulging-browed” boy, “with the body 
of a cornstalk,”!* who had bright eyes and a remarkable quality 
of awareness, spent four years under the guiding care of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Roberts and then left to attend the University 
of North Carolina. 

Through correspondence and vacation visits, pupil and teach- 
ers kept in close touch with each other, and Mrs. Roberts never 
failed Tom when he was in need of advice and encouragement. 
This close friendship continued after college days, and Tom 


1 The school was located on Buxton Hill, where it was operated for three years. It moved 
to Austin Avenue in 1915, when the word “Fitting” was dropped from its name. The school 
was closed in 1920. The Asheville Times, May 9, 1947. 

. iam the private writings of Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr., now in the possession of her 
usband. 
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would write voluminous letters expressing his hopes and fears. 
In particular, he described plans for his first book. After he had 
finished the manuscript he wrote to her under date of January 
12, 1929, months before its publication: 


I wrote this book in a white heat, simply and passionately, 
with no idea of being either ugly, obscene, tender, cruel, beauti- 
ful, or anything else—only of saying what I had to say because 
I had to. The only morality I had was in me; the only master I 
had was in me and stronger than me. I went into myself more 
mercilessly than into anyone else—but I am afraid there is much 
in this book which will wound and anger people deeply—particu- 
larly those at home. Yet terrible as parts are, there is little bitter- 
ness in it... . If the people of Asheville some day want to heap 
coals of fire on my head by giving me a cup, perhaps I shall fill 
it with my tears of penitence—but I doubt that this will come 
for a long time. The peopie of Asheville, I fear, may not under- 
stand me after this book and may speak of me only with a 
curse—but some day, if I write other books, they will.’* 


Mrs. Roberts was very ill when the postman brought to her 
house a copy of the book on October 17. “By some bit of irony,” 
she said, “the book opened exactly at the chapter on the North 
State School. With natural curiosity I read those pages first, 
numb with misery as I read. Then, as I laid the book aside, 
feeling hurt and helpless, as a further bit of irony, my eye fell 
upon his so-familiar scrawl upon the fly-leaf, ‘To Margaret 
Roberts, who was the mother of my spirit, I present this copy 
of my first book, with hope and with devotion. Thomas Wolfe. 
Oct. 15, 1929.’ 24 

Tom, in the book, had paid a beautiful tribute to her, but hurt 
was caused by his treatment of her husband. 

Mrs. Roberts continued: “I had a brief, but significant and 
moving letter from him in answer to one I wrote him after 
finishing Look Homeward, Angel. In this letter of mine, brief 
because I had so little strength, I tried to be objective in my 
comments on the quality of the book. The only sentence I can 
remember is the closing one: ‘You have crucified your family 
and devastated mine.’ ’?5 


% The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1947. 

“From the private writings of Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr., now in the possession of her 
husband. 

“From the private writings of Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr., now in the possession of her 
husband. 
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In a letter dated February 2, 1930, Tom wrote to Mrs. Roberts, 
saying that “the saddest thing about all of this to me is not that 
some people have misunderstood the intention and meaning of 
my first book, but that some people I still love and honor have 
misunderstood me. I will not say a word against them—the 
really sad thing is that we lead a dozen lives rather than one, 
and that two or three of mine have gone by since I was a kid in 
Asheville. If people now draw back when they see the man, and 
say: ‘I do not know him. This is not the boy I knew’—I can 
only hope they will not think the man a bad one, and that they 
will be patient and wait until the boy comes back. And I think 
he will, after the man has made a long journey.’’’® 

Weeks before his letter of February 2, Tom had written a 
very long letter to Mrs. Roberts in reply to her own, but it was 
never mailed. And Mrs. Roberts, who continued very ill until 
March, wrote a long letter to Tom, but it, too, was never mailed, 
“not because of deliberate intention, but .. .”!7 

Then there were no more letters for more than six years. 

In the weeks following the publication of Look Homeward, 
Angel, Tom’s feelings were mixed. In New York, he was enjoying 
the critical acclaim of numerous reviewers, but the news from 
Asheville distressed him. 

On November 3, in a letter to me he said: 


I am intensely sorry that other people in Asheville have at- 
tempted to make the book an almanac of personal gossip. I think 
it is only fair that a book should be read in a writer’s home town 
in the same spirit it is read outside. . . . Certainly I feel more 
strongly than ever the truth of the book’s meaning—it is not 
written about people North, South, East or West but about all 
the people who ever lived—and that meaning is clearly put at 
the very beginning. It is that we are strangers, that we are born 
alone, live alone, and die alone, and that we never come to know 
one another.'® 


Before the publication of the book Tom had expressed a strong 
desire that the people of Asheville understand his purpose, but 
he feared that they would not. The surprise he felt, as told in 
The Story of a Novel, was not so much over the reaction itself, 
as at the intensity of it. 





% The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1947. 

17 From the private writings of Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Sr., now in the possession of her 
husband. 
18 Now in the possession of the writer. 
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“My joy at the success my book had won,” he said, “was mixed 
with bitter chagrin at its reception in my native town.”” 

Since Tom was surprised only at the intensity of the reaction 
to his book, the question arises: Why, then, did he write it? 

The answer is, because he felt that he had to; there was an 
inner compulsion not only to write a book, but to write, to make 
that book. There was a force in him that “finally burst through 
and found a channel.””° 

But why did he use the materials he did, the scenes of home 
and the lives of Asheville persons, many of whom were still 
living? 

Because they were the materials he knew best; they were part 
and parcel of his very life. He selected or rejected, he accepted 
or changed the materials to suit his purpose—to give life and 
color and substance to his novel. 

His conviction was “that all serious creative work must be at 
bottom autobiographical, and that a man must use the material 
and experience of his own life if he is to create anything that 
has substantial value. But I also believed now that the young 
writer is often led through inexperience to a use of the materials 
of life which are, perhaps, somewhat too naked and direct for 
the purpose of a work of art. The thing a young writer is likely 
to do is to confuse the limits between actuality and reality. He 
tends unconsciously to describe an event in such a way because 
it actually happened that way, and from an artistic point of 
view, I can now see that this is wrong . . . although my book 
was not true to fact, it was true to the general experience of 
the town I came from and I hope, of course, to the general 
experience of all men living.” 

The result, then, was a book, like life itself, that includes things 
that are sordid and ugly; but much that is wonderful and beauti- 
ful; a novel that includes autobiography, often thinly disguised 
biography, fact and fiction, truth and fantasy, portraits and 
caricatures: Portraits that glorified persons or devastated them; 
caricatures that blasted individuals or froze them in postures 
that made them look ridiculous forever. 

Then came the period of calm, of healing. 


1% The Story of a Novel, p. 19. 
*® The Story of a Novel, pp. 4-5. 
"The Story of a Novel, pp. 21-22. 
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The passing of weeks and months tended to dissipate the 
tempest, to close the wounds. Silence followed public discussion 
and the people of Asheville turned their major attention to the 
struggle for economic survival after banks failed and the de- 
pression came. 

Tom, in New York, threw the great force of his genius into 
his writings. He was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
traveled in Europe. He became more philosophical and gained 
a clearer understanding of why Asheville reacted as it did. In 
a letter to me, dated April 5, 1930, he said he hoped to “write a 
beautiful book that everyone will like—particularly the folks in 
Asheville.” 

More than two years passed and Tom, in self-imposed exile, 
did not visit Asheville. He explained the reason for this in a 
letter to me under date of March 22, 1932: 


I was deeply distressed to know that the book had caused any 
misunderstanding, or resentment, at home. . .. Frankly, I don’t 
want to come home until I have done more work and until people 
understand plainly, as I hope and believe they will, what it is 
I am trying to do and what my work is about. I know you under- 


stand .. . that I do not say this in any resentful or truculent 
spirit. ... My first tendency two years ago was to take pen 
and paper at once and make some kind of a hot answer or im- 
passioned defense; but I feel that a man’s work itself must be 
his answer. ... I have no apology and defense to make and at 
the same time I want you to know, as I think you do know, that 
I am bound to my home and the people I knew there by the 
warmest and deepest ties.?* 


Additional years passed and still Tom did not come home. 
It must be understood that he hesitated to do so because of his 
uncertainty over the degree of his welcome. 

Meanwhile, the process of healing continued in Asheville. A 
symbol of this was the action of Pack Memorial Public Library. 

In 1929, the librarian borrowed a copy of Look Homeward, 
Angel, read portions of it, did not like it, and did not put it on 
the acquisition list. 

When prospective readers called for the book at the circulation 
desk, the reply was: 


2From a photostatic copy in the possession of the writer, who does not know what 
became of the typewritten original. 
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“I’m sorry, we do not have it.” 

There was no explanation. 

For six years the library remained without a book by Wolfe. 
Notice of this was taken by Phillips Russell, then an associate 
professor of English at the University of North Carolina, in a 
speech he delivered at a banquet held by the North Carolina 
Library Association in the Battery Park Hotel in Asheville on 
October 11, 1935. 

“T understand that in his home town,” he said, “the public 
library has not yet admitted one copy of his books.’’** 

Not long after Professor Russell’s speech, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
the author, called at Pack Library to borrow a copy of Look 
Homeward, Angel. When he was told it did not have one, he 
walked out, went to a book store, purchased two copies of the 
book, and presented them to the library. They were accepted, 
catalogued, and placed in open circulation. 

In the meantime, the library board, moving to repair the situa- 
tion, asked the librarian to purchase and shelve books by Wolfe. 
This was done. 

The State Literary and Historical Association of North Caro- 
lina played a part in persuading Tom that he should end his 
exile. In June, 1936, William T. Polk, as president of the As- 
sociation, wrote to Tom, inviting him to speak at the December 
meeting in Raleigh. The fact that Tom did not appear is not 
the main point. What was important is that the invitation helped 
convince him that he could go home again, and he began planning 
a trip to North Carolina, including Asheville. 

Then he came—early in May, 1937—after an absence of more 
than seven years. 

Perhaps he was still uncertain of his welcome, but he was soon 
reassured. 

He was not cursed. He was not reviled. No one expressed 
bitterness or hatred or scorn. 

He was not met with silence. 

Instead, with friendliness and warmth, he was acclaimed in 
his home town as a famous author. 

Tom bubbled over, bear-hugging some of his old-time friends. 


% The Asheville Citizen, October 12, 1935. 
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When word spread that he was home again, the telephone rang 
at his mother’s home all day long and friends, well-wishers, 
and autograph hunters called. He was interviewed, stories and 
his picture appeared in the newspapers, and, as a celebrity, he 
addressed a civic club. 

Introduced by an old friend, James S. Howell, Tom spoke to 
the American Business Club at a luncheon meeting held in the 
George Vanderbilt Hotel: 


I find that the first work of many young writers is usually 
devoted to the raw material of their home towns. This is usually 
the beginning or the ending. I should like now to take Asheville 
and tell the real story of the courage and fortitude displayed 
by its citizens during the dark days, months and years of the 
depression. It would make a good story.** 


Tom was both delighted and excited by his visit home. It was 
one of the happiest moments of his life. And it was, also, a 
creat emotional experience. It was the home town he had known 
as an awkward, long-legged boy. It looked much as it did when 
he left in 1929. But time and circumstance had left their marks 
on the people. The familiar faces were older, and much had 
happened. There had been many changes. Tom realized he could 
come home again in space, physically, but he could not go back 
in time. He was sensitive to this and it cut deep, crystallizing 
a conviction that found expression in his book, You Can’t Go 
Home Again—a conviction that the home of everyone is in the 
future. 

Tom’s joy at being home again was not complete. 

The passage of time had brought no reconciliation with his 
former teacher, Mrs. Roberts, although she had initiated a step 
toward that the year before. 

In May, 1936, Professor and Mrs. Roberts visited their daugh- 
ter, Margaret, and niece, Penelope Pattison, in New York City. 
While there, Mrs. Roberts sent a letter to Tom, inviting him 
to have dinner with them. Tom sent his acceptance, saying 
he would be glad to come, but suggesting that certain painful 
subjects not be discussed. Mrs. Roberts replied to this, telling 
Tom to come and that they would do as they had always done, 
have a free discussion and let the chips fall where they may. 


*% The Asheville Times, May 4, 1937. 
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But Tom did not want to discuss any subject that was painful 
to Mrs. Roberts, so he did not appear at the appointed time and 
sent no further word. 

Although there had been no reconciliation, Mrs. Roberts’s in- 
terest in and affection for her former pupil had not abated, and 
Tom continued to feel deep affection for her. 

When Tom came home in May, 1937, he told me he would like 
to visit Professor and Mrs. Roberts, but hesitated to do so with- 
out an invitation. Mrs. Roberts also told me she would welcome 
Tom if he came to her home, but she hesitated to extend an 
invitation since he had not kept the appointment to have dinner 
with her and Professor Roberts when they were in New York 
the previous year. 

The situation appeared to call for the offices of a third party 
and I became a willing volunteer. Having persuaded Tom to go, 
we drove to the Roberts home at 14 Fairway Drive in Beverly 
Hills near Asheville. There he was warmly welcomed and the 
long period of estrangement was ended. After the amenities were 
completed, I withdrew, leaving Tom and Mrs. Roberts to talk 
about every subject from Dan to Beersheba, with one exception. 
I learned* a long time later that the subject of Look Homeward, 
Angel was not mentioned. 

What were Tom’s feelings at being home again? What were 
his views now on Asheville’s reaction to his first book? Toward 
the end of his visit, I asked him to write an article for the Ashe- 
ville Citizen-Times and he consented. He waited until he was 
almost ready to return to New York before he wrote it. I called 
on him at his home at 48 Spruce Street and waited while he 
finished it. Sitting at a table in an upstairs front room, he wrote 
in pencil on yellow sheets of paper and then read the article to 
me, asking my opinion of it. In this article, which he entitled 
“Return,”** he said, in part: 


I have been seven years from home, but now I have come back 
again. And what is there to say? 

Where are the words I thought that I must say, the arguments 
I thought that I should make, the debates and demonstrations 
that so often, in those years of absence, memory, wandering, 
youth, and new discovery I had so hotly made to solitude, and to 


% Related orally to the writer by Professor J. M. Roberts, Sr. 
* Asheville Citizen-Times, May 16, 1937. 
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the ghostly audience of an absent fellowship, the thousand things 
that J would prove and show when I returned—where are they 
now? 

For now I have come home again—and what is there to say? 
I think that there is nothing—save the silence of our speech. I 
think that there is nothing—save the knowledge of our glance. 
I think that there is nothing—save the silent and unspoken con- 
science in us now that needs no speech but silence, because we 
know what we know, we have what we have, we are what we are. 

So what is there to say ??" 


Tom returned to New York, but soon came back to Asheville to 
spend the summer writing and relaxing at Max Whitson’s cabin 
on a wooded hilltop near the City Recreation Park. He talked 
of returning to live in Yancey County and of writing a novel 
on the Confederate soldier. 

That was his last visit home. Time was running out on Tom. 
In July, 1938, he developed pneumonia while on a tour of the 
Pacific Northwest. Complications set in and he was taken to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, where he died on Septem- 
ber 15, 1938. The next day The Asheville Citizen said editorially: 


Tom Wolfe is dead. The shocking and sorrowful news came 
on the wires yesterday morning to cast a cloud of deep grief 
over all who knew the big, lovable, overgrown boy... . 

Our city mourns the passing of genius, but it grieves much 
more deeply the death of a son. ... As time wore on the com- 
munity almost forgot what Tom had written about it and watch- 
ed with glowing satisfaction his development into one of the 
leading literary figures of his time. . . . He loved his native hills 
and city, and nothing ever alienated this affection. 

Now Tom has gone. ... To us he has left the poignant silence— 
the silence left by the going of a proud and brave spirit. 


In the midst of an outpouring of tributes to his memory, to 
his greatness as an author, and to his personal qualities, Tom’s 
giant body was brought home to Asheville for funeral services in 
the First Presbyterian Church and burial in Riverside Cemetery. 





27 Although Tom made no apology for his book, he did say in an interview with a 
reporter “that he was sorry if he had displeased anyone and blamed his youth for drawing 
perhaps too much on the only raw material with which he had to work.” The Asheville 
Citizen, May 4, 1937. Also, in a letter to Mabel written from New York and dated March 
19, 1938, he said: “I am sorry for some things I may have said in my first book, they were 
written in the heat of creation and of youth, and some of them may have been exaggerated 
and unfair.” The context of the letter indicates Tom was referring to his family. The 
— * —_- the Thomas Wolfe Collection of the University of North Carolina Library 
at ape ill. 
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Hundreds of persons were in the sanctuary of the First Church 
as Dr. C. Grier Davis, the pastor, and Dr. Robert F. Campbell, 
pastor emeritus, conducted the services. The usual form of such 
a service includes Scripture reading, prayer, and music if the 
latter is desired. Dr. Campbell departed from this, however, and 
added a eulogy, including a quotation from the author’s fore- 
word to Book I, Of Time and the River. 


This assembly of his fellow citizens is gathered to honor the 
memory and mourn the untimely death of one who went forth 
from us to literary fame. ... He undoubtedly had within a flame 
of genius which shone forth brilliantly and gave promise of a 
star of the first magnitude, had he lived to reach the maturity 
of his powers. ... 

I wish I had something definite to say about his religious life. 
As there was a restlessness and lack of definite form in his 
intellectual and emotional processes, it is natural to conclude 
that the same was true of his religious beliefs and aspirations. 
This seems to find illustration in the words that appear on the 
preface page of his latest novel, Of Time and the River: 

“Where shall the weary rest? When shall the lonely of heart 
come home? What doors are open for the wanderer? And which 
of us shall find his father, know his face, and in what place, and 
in what time, and in what land? Where? Where the weary of 
heart can abide forever, where the weary of wandering can find 
—, where the tumult, the fever, and the fret shall be forever 
stilled.” 

As Tom’s friend and pastor, I shall always cherish the hope 
and the belief that in the yearning desire of his restless heart 
to find his rest, his home, his peace in the heavenly Father’s 
presence, there was the pith and substance of the Christian 


faith.** 


Then came the period of formal recognition in Asheville. 

Recognition came to Tom in the world outside Asheville with 
the publication of his first novel. In Asheville, at that time, there 
were people who recognized his great qualities, but it was natural 
that formal recognition should be delayed in a case where a book 
had taken the hide off a community and the community, in turn, 
had taken the hide off the author. 

The world outside Asheville was critical of the community for 
its delay in formal recognition. This criticism was based largely 
on a lack of clear understanding, for it could not conceive of 





% The Asheville Citizen, September 19, 1938. 
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how thoroughly Tom had drawn on the community in shaping 
his scenes and characters. 

The attrition of the years has removed very largely any 
personal animus over the book. Many of the characters have 
passed away and it is doubtful if the average Asheville person 
of today has much knowledge of the dispute of 1929, although 
undoubtedly there remains in the population a small, hard core 
of mostly silent disapproval. 

Formal recognition came within less than a decade after Tom’s 
death. The world outside had something to do with this, but no 
amount of pressure would have persuaded Asheville had it not 
welcomed the opportunities. It welcomed them, for was not Tom 
a native son? Was he not a genius? Was not Asheville the place 
of its first discovery? 

In 1947, Pack Memorial Public Library adopted, as a major 
project, the collection and assembling of materials relating to 
the author’s life, career, and works. Today, the library has an 
excellent Wolfe collection and, at intervals, presents special dis- 
plays. Much of the credit for this belongs to Miss Margaret 
Ligon, who became librarian in 1945, and to Miss Myra Cham- 
pion of the reference department. 

Also in 1947, the Chamber of Commerce, finding that many 
of the inquiries it received were about the author, his birth- 
place, his old home, and his grave, initiated a movement to 
memorialize Wolfe. Under the leadership of Don C. Shoemaker, 
editor of The Citizen, this resulted in the incorporation of the 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial Association in July, 1948. 

The Association adopted three major objectives: the purchase 
and preservation of the Old Kentucky Home (“Dixieland’’) at 
48 Spruce Street as a memorial and literary shrine ;** the estab- 
lishment of Thomas Wolfe Memorial scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Harvard; and the erection of a 
Wolfe memorial arts center. 

The first of these objectives has been achieved. Funds were 
raised by public subscription and the old home was purchased 
from the Wolfe heirs. Since it was opened to the public on July 
19, 1949, it has been visited by thousands of people from all parts 
of the country. 





*® The Thomas Wolfe Memorial, by Lola Love McCoy, a booklet published under the auspices 
of the Association by the Stephens Press, Asheville, in July, 1949. 
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Commenting on this memorial, Walter S. Adams, the present 
editor of The Asheville Times, who wrote the review of Look 
Homeward, Angel for the Times in 1929, said in an editorial in 
the issue of July 21, 1949: 





Nearly everybody in this region knows, of course, that Look 
Homeward, Angel is the famous story of that house and this 
community and the people thereof during the first twenty years 
of this century. The sensitive local boy who grew up in that 
rambling old structure and whose literary genius created that 
book, has been recognized for many years now as one of the 
greatest novelists America ever produced. 

When Tom’s first book, Look Homeward, Angel was published 
in 1929 his home community felt scandalized and mortified. We 
were so close to the great picture he painted it looked crude and 
grotesque. We couldn’t see the forest for the trees. In a few years, 
after this novel had been acclaimed by authorities everywhere 
as distinguished American literature, the attitude of the local 
public changed. We understand Tom Wolfe better now, admire 
his works, take pride in the colorful legends that have grown up 
around his old haunts here. ... A re-reading of Look Homeward, 
Angel will disclose rich nuggets we didn’t recognize or fully ap- 
preciate at the first reading. 


Formal recognition, then, has come to Tom Wolfe in the city 
whose good opinion he cherished above that of any other com- 
munity on earth. 

















THE OUTDOOR HISTORICAL DRAMA 


By KERMIT HUNTER 


In many sections of the United States it is difficult for people 
to believe that the South is marching ahead in a cultural way. 
We are of course proud of our industries, our social gains, and 
our general material ways of life, but we are apt to forget the 
tremendous new fields which have been opened in the South in 
cultural pursuits. 

Virginia, for example, has the first state-supported theatre in 
America—the famous Barter Players, who from their head- 
quarters in Abingdon take plays to all parts of the state. The 
same is true of the State Art Museum in Richmond, where a 
state-wide program of art education and appreciation is under 
way. In North Carolina we have one of the first, and surely the 
best, of state-supported symphony orchestras. This does not 
mean that the South is becoming socialistic, that the state is 
coming to control our art. It means, simply, that an area-wide 
appreciation of cultural pursuits is becoming a recognized thing. 

Thus, North Carolina leads the nation in the field of the out- 
door drama. The Lost Colony, a going concern since 1937 on the 
coast of North Carolina, continues to have the earnest support of 
the state legislature, and in return for this support The Lost 
Colony is responsible for bringing thousands of tourists into the 
state and for maintaining another lucrative industry. Unto These 
Hills, at Cherokee, was helped on its way through a gift of $35,000 
from the state treasury, and in return for this grant the Cherokee 
play has attracted to North Carolina nearly half a million people 
in its three seasons since 1950. Horn in the West, at Boone, while 
receiving no outright grant from the state funds, has had in- 
numerable favors and boosts from the state agencies, and it is 
doubtful whether the play could have opened for its first season 
last summer without assistance from these sources. 

As North Carolina takes the lead, then, in the outdoor drama, 
it is important to understand what this art form is, and what we 
are endeavoring to show on the stages at Manteo, Cherokee, and 
Boone. Someone has said that there are three kinds of art: folk 
art, commercial art, and fine art. Folk art is that which rises out 
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of the need of the people for expression, the medium through 
which the basic elements of a particular culture are portrayed, 
either in the theatre, in painting, in music, or in literature. No 
matter how sophisticated an art form may eventually become, it 
is important, we feel, to retain a goodly portion of the folk ele- 
ment, because of the basic human appeal that it provides, and 
that certain timelessness and nobility which come from the ex- 
pression of profound human values. 

Commercial art is that which has for its primary purpose the 
providing of some useful end, some material result, some tangible 
reward. It includes such fields as commercial photography, com- 
mercial drawing and draftsmanship, advertising, architecture, 
etc. It is concerned with financial stability and with return on 
investment. It appeals to the mass understanding by means of 
quick impressions and pointed attacks. It has its place most par- 
ticularly in a society such as ours, where art forms are quickly 
adapted for commercial purposes. 

Fine art implies that some eternal and timeless truth has been 
born, either in the soul of the artist or in the ability of the in- 
terpreter. It suggests a close communion with the Infinite, with 
beauty and with truth; it provides a glimpse of “something far 
more deeply interfused,” that “presence that disturbs me with 
the joy of elevated thoughts.” 

Our point is that the outdoor drama, as it is conceived and 
carried on in Chapel Hill by the University, is the one art form 
in America today which embodies all these three conceptions of 
art. It is folk art in that it is built mainly upon the manners, 
customs, beliefs, and ideals of the more primitive American past, 
in that it glorifies the basic elements of our national or regional 
culture, and seeks to preserve and promulgate the history and 
traditions of certain areas of our national life. It is commercial 
art, in that it produces dividends, in that it sells, in that it brings 
money into North Carolina. Consider for a moment that each 
tourist who visits an area will spend an average of $15 a day, 
and bear in mind that Manteo, Cherokee, and Boone each year 
bring about 250,000 people into this state—that means about 
half a million dollars in box office receipts, but it also means a 
minimum of about four million dollars a year in tourist trade. 
More far-reaching than this, it means that a quarter of a million 
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people each year become more and more acquainted with the 
state of North Carolina as they drive along our highways, stop 
overnight in our towns, and get acquainted with the Tar Heel 
way of life. 

As fine art, the outdoor drama is now coming into its own. 
Last summer Brooks Atkinson, of the New York Times, stated 
that the one thing he most appreciated in this kind of theater 
was the sense of intellectual integrity which pervades the out- 
door plays; slick and sophisticated works of modern drama too 
often neglect to say anything lasting, or to leave the audience 
with any tangible thought which might be remembered later. In 
the outdoor theater there is a conscious effort to present char- 
acters, scenes, and ideas which are based on fundamental and 
timeless truths—the basic relationship of man to man, of race to 
race, of nation to nation—to portray ideals which have brought 
light and hope into the world since the dawn of man, such things 
as honesty, loyalty, kindness, reverence, love of the land. Tech- 
nically speaking, it is our responsibility to keep these ideals 
from appearing melodramatic and trite; we feel, however, that 
if we err in the direction of sentimentality, we are better off than 
if we err in the direction of abstract fatalism, or unintelligible, 
super-sophisticated verbiage, or toward the present predilection 
for synthetic sexual extravagance. In other words, we believe 
firmly in the existence of God, and we do not feel that saying so 
makes us sentimental or old-fashioned or unartistic. 

When Shakespeare was writing his famous history plays, elab- 
orating on the earlier times and traditions of the English people, 
he used various heroes: Prince Hal, Philip Faulconbridge, Henry 
IV, and many others—but as the student of literature knows, 
the real hero of Shakespeare’s history plays was England her- 
self. So, in our outdoor dramas the real hero is America. What- 
ever we say, whatever era we select for the drama, and what- 
ever people we put on the stage, the final hero is America. We 
find buried deep in the American past a great wealth of ideals 
and attitudes which, although they are often ignored and forgot- 
ten, were in reality the very forces which shaped the American 
dream; and it is these forces which concern us. At Manteo one 
sees the driving urge for religious and social freedom, the urge 
to explore and build, to open the wilderness. At Cherokee one 
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sees the desperate struggle of a primitive people to maintain its 
dignity and its national honor in the face of westward expansion 
by a stronger people. At Boone there is the problem of American 
men and women who in 1776 had to make up their minds, once 
and for all, whether to follow their mother country or to set out 
upon a great revolution and break all ties with their past. 

Throughout each of these plays there is, we hope, an earnest 
devotion to America as it was originally conceived. Where our 
government or its representatives have shown weakness or in- 
decision or actual error, we make no effort to minimize or color- 
up such errors, because we feel that the lesson of America’s 
birth and growth is important in the world today, and because we 
feel it is important to show what America is. We sometimes feel 
that if the world must depend on our inventive genius, our 
international trade, our military policies, or our vast material 
picture for its concept of this country, the impression will be a 
false one. Somewhere in the world of our time we must show 
America as it really is: the devotion to freedom and democracy, 
the belief in the dignity of man, the sense of fair play, and above 
all the great American ability to laugh at itself. 

There are many kinds of truth, many concepts of what truth 
is; and too often a thing which by one standard is truth may by 
another equally appropriate standard be only half-truth, or even 
dangerous untruth. There is scientific truth; there is situational 
truth; there is ultimate truth. From the situational standpoint 
we can easily justify war and international slaughter. From the 
scientific standpoint truth may consist in constant and ever 
increasing pursuit of material progress. From the standpoint 
of ultimate truth, however, neither war nor material progress 
is worthy of the whole energy of man. What will help to make 
mankind reach ultimate perfection in all ways, what will estab- 
lish and maintain the most permanent and dignified peace of 
mind for all mankind, what will most quickly and effectively 
bring about the kingdom of God on earth, these are the roads to 
ultimate truth. 

In the outdoor drama we make a very earnest effort to seek 
ultimate truth. Of course, the dramatist, like any other artist, has 
no business preaching to his audience. What he can inject of his 
own personal beliefs and ideals must be injected unobtrusively. 
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However, they must be injected. Art which divorces itself en- 
tirely from human experience will ultimately wither and die, 
because it has no ultimate meaning. For art to be a part of 
human experience it must deal with eternal verities. And it must 
have the courage to speak the whole truth. 

When you sit in the Mountainside Theatre in the Great 
Smokies, in the Boone Theatre in the Blue Ridge, or in the Water- 
side Theatre on the dunes of the Atlantic Coast, remember that 
the efforts of the writers, the producers, the directors, and the 
actors all have been primarily to say, for the benefit of this age, 
the things which we believe are part and parcel of our heritage, 
so that audiences may find not only guidance and suggestion and 
reminder, but also inspiration. Two hundred years ago the whole 
theme of the outdoor drama was notably expressed by Bishop 
Berkeley : 


Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God, the human mind, and the highest good, may possibly 
make a thriving earthworm, but he will most indubitably mame | a 
sorry patriot and a sorry statesman. 














NORTH CAROLINA NON-FICTION WORKS FOR 1952 


By LEGETTE BLYTHE 


On a disheveled sofa in my upstairs workroom at home— 
which before this august assemblage no doubt I should call a 
studio couch in my study—are several stacks of books varying 
in size, binding, and type of jacket, and even more so, in content 
and style of writing. 

In the aggregate these books constitute the 1952 offering for 
the Mayflower Cup; in the various stacks they represent my 
effort to classify them into certain rather definite groups, as for 
instance, those principally in the field of history, those relating 
generally to religion, those in the category of criticism, and so on. 

At first I had in mind listing these books by groups, but now I 
don’t think that’s a very good idea. In the first place, several 
of the authors doubtless would declare that I had put them in the 
wrong stalls. (Again I am using language that may grate upon 
the ears of this Raleigh-assembled choicest flowering of North 
Carolina’s literarily and culturally elite, but I’ll remind you that 
even literary agents speak of their authors as their stables of 
writers.) Secondly, you would probably contend that I had got a 
number of the books sadly out of place. And lastly, I’m quite 
sure I would agree. In fact, if someone should stir up the stacks 
I have arranged, I don’t believe I could put them back the way 
I have them. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad it is that way. In 
attempting to group these books, I believe I came upon a most 
happy realization. That is that you cannot divide the 1952 May- 
flower books—or any other year’s output of North Carolina 
authors—into severely defined categories. Each stands alone in 
many respects from its fellows. Each is the work of an individual 
seeing things and recording them in his own way. Many resemble 
others, of course, and certainly you can catalogue them roughly 
into the several broad fields of writing. 

They are all non-fiction, for the Mayflower award is now 
limited to non-fiction. But several of the books even have quali- 
ties of fiction. And isn’t it still true that to praise a non-fiction 
work’s qualities of appeal we say that “it reads like fiction?” 

[ 223 ] 
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So I will give you a quick look at the books, generally without 
reference to possible classification. In doing that I face a hazard. 
I was one of the Mayflower Cup judges. I know who won it. 
Consequently, I must do everything possible not to let out the 
secret so that you may be thrilled properly this evening when the 
award is presented. And that makes it difficult for me to give 
as much attention to the winning book as I would like to. I faced 
the same hazard a few years ago when Josephina Niggli’s Mezi- 
can Village won the cup. I tried then to keep the signals crossed 
and I’1l try to do so today. But I would like to say, without reveal- 
ing the title, that I think the 1952 Mayflower Cup winner a most 
creditable piece of writing. The author should be proud of it. He 
did—or she (I didn’t slip on that one!)—a notable job. 

Three times I have been a Mayflower award judge and three 
times I picked the winner. I’m still batting a thousand. I say that 
not boastfully, but to emphasize the fact that frequently the 
judges—and able judges, too—do not agree. Miss Niggli, I 
understand, won all five votes (and without any judge knowing 
how the others were voting), but usually the award is not 
unanimously bestowed. I think that is a tribute to the quality 
of North Carolina writing. 

One other thing I’d like to say. That is to express appreciation 
of every North Carolinian who writes a book. For myself and all 
the other North Carolina authors who have had books published, 
I say that we are greatly thrilled every time a new author is 
announced. Authors like to see other authors arrive and succeed. 
Perhaps that is why professional writers are usually the most 
generous book reviewers. They know too that writing is a dif- 
ficult business. They know that an author, say of historical fic- 
tion, may search for weeks before he discovers some small but 
much-needed fact, as for instance the various kinds of fish in the 
Sea of Galilee 2,000 years ago, and then expend all that research 
in one short sentence over which the reader sails blithely with 
never a second glance at those sorely discovered fish. So you will 
forgive my tendency to overlook shortcomings and to point out 
instead virtues. 

I shall begin with an unusual book, not because its subject is of 
especial interest to this group or conspicuously in evidence dur- 
ing, or descriptive of, Culture Week in Raleigh, but because it’s 
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first on the list alphabetically: Alcohol, Culture, and Society. 
A good title, no doubt, for many statewide convocations. 

It is a study by Professor Clarence H. Patrick of Wake Forest 
College and a publication of Duke University Press. Bound in 
bright red, it has a jacket in morning-after blue with the title 
encircled by a wreath of tall tumblers, cocktail glasses, mugs, bot- 
tles, flagons, steins, and demijohns. Alcohol, Dr. Patrick points 
out, has been the subject of countless discussions, sermons, lec- 
tures, scoldings, not to say 100,000 books, papers and pamphlets. 
In adding one more book to this avalanche he develops his theme 
that culture is perhaps the most important factor involved in the 
use of alcoholic beverages. Having set out his cultural approach, 
he discusses in turn drinking customs from the Stone Age to the 
Atomic Age, why mankind uses alcoholic beverages, and their 
effects upon him and he then sets forth suggestions toward con- 
trol. 

In his quick look at drinking customs of the ages he quotes a 
paragraph that I feel should not be overlooked in any discussion 
relating to the Mayflower Cup award. 

“In the small cargo which the Mayflower carried was a supply 


of liquor for our Pilgrim Fathers,” says Dr. Patrick. “Accord- 
ing to the records, the ship Arabella, which brought Governor 
Winthrop to Massachusetts Bay, had among its supplies the fol- 
lowing: ‘42 tuns of beer, 14 tuns of water!’ (Notice the beer is 
exactly three times the water. And I hasten to explain that tun— 
tunand not t o n was a great cask holding 252 gallons) ‘1 hogs- 
head of vinegar, 2 hogsheads of cider and 4 pumps for water and 


’ 99 


beer. 

Dr. Patrick’s work, as I said, is a Duke University Press book. 
It is significant, I think, that so many of the 1952 Mayflower 
books are products of university presses. Other university press- 
es represented are those of the University of North Carolina, 
Princeton, and the University of Wisconsin; and the related 
University of North Carolina Library also presents a volume 
in the competition, Professor Richard Walser’s highly readable 
short biography of Inglis Fletcher and discussion of her novels, 
with emphasis upon the Carolina series through “Bennett’s 
Welcome.” Here I would like to pause a moment to express the 
appreciation of the writers of North Carolina for the work 
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Dick Walser has been doing through the years to give emphasis 
to Tar Heel writing, including his anthology of North Carolina 
poetry and his forthcoming volume on North Carolina authors. 
His Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Plantation is another contribution 
in that field. 

The books by university presses, in fact, might be grouped for 
discussion. In a sense they are all studies, most of them “pro- 
fessor” books, a term that has come to include everything from 
a rather dull dissertation on a subject of small general interest 
to a very lively volume done in entertaining fashion and develop- 
ing a subject both important and unique. 

Let me list the other books published by university presses: 

Professor Paull Franklin Baum’s The Other Harmony of Prose 
is a study of prose rhythm in English in which this Duke profes- 
sor of English is concerned in the main with outlining for read- 
ers interested in prose style the general principles of a subject 
about which little is known but many glib words are spoken. 

Daily Living in the Twelfth Century, by Professor Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, published by 
the University of Wisconsin Press, is a veritable storehouse of 
information on mediaeval man—the houses he lived in, what 
he wore and ate, how he moved about, how he entertained him- 
self, the schools he attended, his day-to-day life. But it is not 
simply a compilation of information, a source book for the his- 
torical novelist to gloat over once he has come upon it. It is a 
book in its own right, a highly readable volume as well as one 
lavishly documented, a book any university press—or any other 
publisher—might be proud to have on its list. 

The Princeton University Press book is Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, by Joel Francis Paschal, a Raleigh attorney, a straight- 
forward, liberally documented biography of George Sutherland, 
member of the United States Supreme Court from 1922 to 1938, 
stalwart defender of the old order, resolute anchor man of the 
court’s right wing. Mr. Paschal has pictured with objectivity the 
man described by James Bryce as “the living voice of the Consti- 
tution” and in doing so has provided likewise interesting views of 
the various presidents in office during Mr. Justice Sutherland’s 


long career. 
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Four of the volumes were published by the University of North 
Carolina Press. Three of these are similar in that they are 
studies; they are entirely unlike in content. Revolutionary Jus- 
tice, by James Logan Godfrey, is one of the James Sprunt studies 
in history and political science. It is a detailed, lavishly annotated 
examination of the organization, personnel, and procedure of the 
Paris Tribunal, 1793-1795. This volume, of much interest to 
students of that period, is likewise a gold mine of information 
for the writer of historical novels of the time of the French 
Revolution—I might point out to any interested colleague. 

Browning and America is a study of the poet, as the title sug- 
gests, and his discovery of and by the United States and particu- 
larly this nation’s literati of that era. Louise Greer, the author, 
a native of Virginia teaching at East Carolina College, uses much 
fresh material in developing a new story of the spread into many 
sections of America of a Browning cult that saw the organiza- 
tion of Browning clubs and societies, and the volume has the 
added value of providing a comprehensive listing of Browning’s 
American publications. 

Charles S. Mangum, Jr., of Chapel Hill is author of the third 
of these studies, titled The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer 
in the Southeast. Mr. Mangum, author of The Legal Status of the 
Negro, a University of North Carolina Press book published in 
1940, once again has completed an exhaustive study, this one of 
the landlord-tenant relationship with particular emphasis upon 
the rights and obligations of the landowner, the tenant, the 
sharecropper, the merchant, the mortgage-holder. Of somewhat 
limited interest, the volume nevertheless will be of tremendous 
use to lawyers, agricultural economists, legislators, sociologists, 
and others interested in the problems of the tenant farmer in 
our region. 

The fourth of the University of North Carolina Press books, 
however, is unique. It is Graveyard of the Atlantic, by David 
Stick, with illustrations by his father, Frank Stick. The Sticks, 
who live down on the North Carolina coast, have produced this 
book of materials found in their very front Yard. Graveyard of 
the Atlantic is the story of treacherous Hatteras and the many 
ships that have been wrecked in the dangerous shoal waters 
there and at other places along the North Carolina coast. 
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The Sticks have done a tremendous job of research and the 
book deserves the compliments it has received. Factual and pack- 
ed with information, it is at the same time a very readable 
book, one filled with stories of heroism, mystery, thrilling rescue, 
tragedy, suspense, terror, even humor. It is the type of book 
that can be read over long periods, a story or two at a time. The 
stories are not long and are well written, each of the short story 
type, and the elder Stick’s drawings add much to development 
of the atmosphere. 

Amazing to many readers will be the fact that losses in the 
vicinity of Hatteras have been staggering, particularly during 
World War II when Nazi submarines almost every day, and 
sometimes several times in one day, were sending American 
ships and their very valuable cargoes to the bottom. A list of 
lost ships, from the earliest days to the compiling of the book, 
with the dates on which they went down, demonstrates the im- 
pressiveness of the research that preceded the writing of this 
volume. 

But I must be moving along. 

One unusual fact about this year’s competition, I noticed, 
is that only three of the books were published by regular pub- 
lishing houses. Quite a number were actually manufactured in 
North Carolina. 

Top Secrets of Successful Selling: Thought Plus Action is the 
title of one of the three, written by a topflight Raleigh insurance 
salesman, Jack Wardlaw, who for the last five years has sold 
$1,000,000 worth of life insurance or more each year and for 
that reason should be equipped to produce a how-to book. It is 
published by Wilfred Funk. 

The other two deal with subjects relating to religion: Both 
have been well publicized and the critics generally have praised 
them. The first I will mention is You Can Believe, subtitled 
A Lawyer’s Brief for Christianity. Professor Frank Hanft of 
the University of North Carolina’s law school in recent years has 
been increasingly disturbed by the effects that scientific material- 
ism has been having, or certainly seems to have been having, 
upon religious faith and thought. So he began giving lectures on 
the case, as a lawyer sees it, for religion and the Christian way. 
The book grew out of the lectures. Bobbs-Merrill published it. 
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Is there in this modern day of scientific advancement—if we 
may rightfully call it advancement—an arguable case for the 
existence of God, for the Christian view of life? Can one be a 
modern intellectual and a believer? Mr. Hanft says yes, and he 
presents the case as a lawyer would do it. He advances the 
arguments for atheism “with which the village unbeliever has 
plagued the faithful” and then proceeds methodically to develop 
the case for religion. Man is not what he thinks he is, says 
Professor Hanft, but what he thinks, he is. Consequently, the 
purpose of his book, says he, is to help the modern intelligent 
reader, the reader who already knows that a collection of min- 
erals, perhaps altogether not as large as a baseball when brought 
together under certain conditions, possesses sufficient power to 
thrust an ocean’s surface a mile in diameter thousands of feet 
into the air—to help this reader face and accept religious truths. 

The professor has no apology for belief in God, for his accept- 
ance of Jesus as the Son of God, for his declaration that “in the 
conflict between Christianity and Materialism the danger... 
is not that Christianity will be lost but that men will be.” The 
more intellectual one becomes the more logically one looks upon 
the world about him and ponders the unseen world, the profes- 
sor reasons, the more surely is one led to the Christian belief in 
God’s power, intelligence, justice, and love, and to comprehend 
Christianity itself as “the completion of religion.” 

The Papacy: A New Appraisal is the second of these two vol- 
umes. John P. McKnight is a native of Shelby, a former news- 
paperman and for years a world-roving correspondent of the 
Associated Press. He went to Rome and a personal acquaintance- 
ship with Pope Pius XII and other great figures of the Catholic 
church and with literally hundreds of books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals for the material out-of which he compounded what his 
publishers, Rinehart, describe as a “unique book which ex- 
plains—as no other book on the subject has—the papacy and its 
impact and influence on the modern world.” 

As a North Carolinian of Presbyterian heritage Mr. McKnight 
set himself a hard task “to study the influence of the Roman 
Church and her papacy, and especially of the present pope, on 
our times” and do it with as much objectivity as possible. That 
he has succeeded remarkably well and at the same time produced 
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a book both informative and readable is the general verdict—and 
this volume of all those in the competition has received the largest 
share of book page notice. 

The first section, which constitutes about two-thirds of the 
study, develops background material into which, as Elizabeth 
and Edward Graham in the Greensboro Daily News express it, 
“a little bit of everything seems to have found its way .. . the 
antiquity of worship, the warfare of science and religion, Chris- 
tianity in crisis and in recovery, manifestations of modern re- 
ligious fervor, the appeal of Catholicism, and a condensed history 
of the papacy. And everybody seems to get into the act, from 
Plato and Pithecanthropus Erectus to Louis Budenz and Billy 
Graham.” But, as the Grahams agree, “it is good stuff withal”’ 
and helpful to an understanding of the second part, which to my 
mind is the most interesting as well as the most valuable. 

In this section Mr. McKnight carefully pictures Eugenio Pacel- 
li, by any measuring one of the world’s great men, by general 
agreement a truly good man, of whom an American Protestant 
journalist recently wrote: “No one can question his piety, good- 
ness, humility, charity, self-sacrifice and other characteristics 
which go to make up a saint.” In this part he discusses the 
papacy in relationship to world order, fascism, communism, and 
American democracy, giving particular attention to the fast- 
strengthening alliance of Catholicism and the democracy of the 
western world in their struggle against world communism. 

The book is thoroughly annotated and indexed and a compre- 
hensive bibliography of books and articles studied is provided. 
In fact, Mr. McKnight has developed out of an amazing chore 
of research an important contribution to American writing in 
1952. 

Two of the books remaining for consideration might be group- 
ed in the religious field, though strictly speaking one is the 
autobiography of a religious leader and the other is the biography 
of a denomination within a particular section with emphasis upon 
two churches. 

The first is Dr. Marion Timothy Plyler’s Through Eight De- 
cades. It is the story of this distinguished Methodist minister, 
editor and author, his early struggles to get a start in the dis- 
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couraging days of the fearful Reconstruction era, his schooling 
at old Trinity College, his score of years as a minister and the 
succeeding two decades as editor of the North Carolina Christian 
Advocate. A story interestingly related, it provides much valu- 
able information on North Carolina during the long period of 
his contribution to its advancement. 

Northampton Parishes, by Henry Wilkins Lewis, is the other 
book, an illustrated volume recording the history of the Anglican 
church in Northampton County in three principal divisions: the 
church in the colonial period, the Church of the Savior at Jack- 
son, and St. Luke’s Church at Gaston. Written after long and 
patient research, this volume is a readable chapter in the record- 
ed story of North Carolina. 

Three of the five remaining volumes are local histories and of 
great value to the communities whose stories they record. History 
of Rutherford County, 1937-1951 is a continuation of Clarence 
W. Griffin’s History of Old Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 
1750-1936 and deals in considerable detail with World War II 
activities of that section. Included is a list of the county’s par- 
ticipants in that war. 

R. L. Stowe, Sr. of Belmont in his Early History of Belmont 
and Gaston County provides among many interesting facts a 
picture of the beginning of the textile industry in Gaston, which 
has grown to be the principal textile manufacturing county in 
the nation. 

Wheels of Faith and Courage, by Mary Green Matthews and 
M. Jewell Sink, with a foreword by Thomasville’s famous writing 
son, Gerald W. Johnson, is a comprehensive review of that enter- 
prising municipality’s century and a quarter of history since its 
founding by John Warwick Thomas. It would be fortunate if 
every community could have such a book done to preserve in 
readily accessible form the more interesting and important 
segments of its rounded story. 

At the beginning of World War II young men from every part 
of the nation began to train at Seymour Johnson Field near 
Goldsboro. Thousands came, and with them their wives and 
children, and countless sweethearts, journeyed to Goldsboro. 
Mrs. Blanche Egerton Baker and her husband, who lived in 
Goldsboro, made a home for many of these wives and children. 
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Some stayed a few days, some remained for months. Out of her 
experiences with them she wrote her book, “Mrs. G. I. Joe.” The 
volume is a chatty, pleasant series of stories about these young 
people, their daily doings and small talk. It is material for a 
novel—or many of them—should she decide later to try fiction. 

I come now to the iast book, written by my nearest writing 
neighbor, Professor Chalmers Davidson of Davidson College, 
who chose as subject of his latest volume in his series of biogra- 
phies of Carolinians the Revolutionary soldier for whom David- 
son College and counties in North Carolina and Tennessee were 
named. General William Lee Davidson, killed at Cowan’s Ford 
in Mecklenburg County, February 1, 1781, in resisting the ad- 
vance of Cornwallis, was one of the notable partisan generals in 
the War of the Revolution and perhaps the best known of North 
Carolina’s fighting men, and yet the present book, Piedmont 
Partisan, is the first full-length biography of the general. 

Chalmers Davidson, a descendant of Major John Davidson, 
cousin of the general, has done much research in the period of 
the Revolution. Previously he has published a short biography of 
Major John Davidson. His searching has brought to light or back 
into focus much material that helps our generation to appreciate 
the stature of those men in this region who contributed to the 
establishment of the nation. In doing this, he deserves—as do 
all, in my opinion, who produce such works—much commenda- 
tion. Often books of this type are factual and dull. Some his- 
torians, I am tempted to say, seem to measure a historical work’s 
importance by its dullness—but not Professor Davidson. The 
book is entertaining and at times lighted with the author’s humor. 
It is lavishly annotated, has a critical bibliography, a bibliogra- 
phy of primary and secondary sources, an appendix containing 
the will of William Lee Davidson and members of his family, 
and an index. 

I wish to add one other observation. Several of the 1952 May- 
flower Cup books have had excellent critical notes and some have 
had good sales. Some received little notice and the sales, no doubt, 
were disappointing. But all, I maintain, have contributed to the 
advancement of writing in North Carolina and thereby to the 
progress of our state. To each of the authors I say, “Don’t stop 
with this one. Keep writing.” After all, the next one may sell a 
million. It might even win the 1953 Mayflower Cup. 
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Chapel Hill January. Monday 10“ 1842 
It gives me great pleasure to return once more to the seat of 
learning where I shall have to undergo the bitters and sweets of 
another Collegiate session. I hope I shall enjoy the present ses- 
sion much more agreeable than I did the last one. I am determined 
nothing shall interrupt my studies I am going to devote myself 
assiduously to the study of the law. I arrived here on the 7™ of 
this month had my room secured and every thing fixed for the 
commencement of the Session The first two days I read Todds 
manual! with a great deal of delight. Most of the students have re- 
turned, no new ones hardly, every one complains of the scarcity 
of money. The prospects of the session seem to be fair. The Gov- 
ernor beseeches us to study hard Constitutional law. Our class 
recited this fore noon the twentieth lecture of Kent’s Commen- 
taries This afternoon Professor Greene set our class to studying 
of the Prosody of the English Grammar, which I think is a very 
fine thing—most of the class seem to hoot at it. Those who know 
least always make the most fuss. I have read over to night the 
first chapter in third Blackstone—it is divided into a great many 
heads. I hope to read this volume with a great deal of pleasure. 
[34] I spent my vacation pincipally in fox hunting and riding 
over the neighborhood. read but little The democratic convention 
was held in Raleigh to day for the purpose of selecting some 
suitable man to run for our next Governor upon the democratic 
ticket (it is thought that Lewis D Henry of Fayetteville will be 
the man) I arrived here on the Hill with only forty five cents 
in my pocket. Brother James sent some money by Prof Roberts 
to me so I will get that tomorrow. 
Un. . of N. C. Tuesday January 11" 1842 
This morning the weather was cloudy and rainy I attended 
prays-read Kents Commentaries until breakfast. at eleven oclock 
we recited to the President upon the same _ in the evening recited 
upon the first seventy five lines in Horace’s Art of Poetry to 
Prof. Hooper.? The Gover[n]or takes great delight in imparting 
1John Todd, The Student’s Manual; Designed, by Specific Directions, to Aid in the Form- 


ing and Strengthening the Intellectual and Moral Character and Habits of the Student 
(Northampton: J. H. Butler, 1835). 

2John DeBerniere Hooper (1811-1886), first honor man of the class of 1831, had been a 
tutor at the University, 1831-1833, and professor of modern languages, 1836-1838. At this 
time, he occupied the chair of Latin language and literature. After leaving the University 
in 1848, he was principal of classical schools in Warren County and in Fayetteville, and of 
the Wilson Collegiate Seminary for Young Ladies. Battle, Sketches, 79, 81, 149; Battle, 
History, I, 338, 437. 
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good and useful information to the Senior Class. He is a man of 
great learning and wisdom, and much to be admired. Chief Justice 
Wirt® once said “I desire popularity but it is that which follows 
a man and is not run after.” Senator Mangum‘ said in his recent 
speech before congress the people need not expect any relief from 
the government he ought to have told them that [35] before the 
election of Harrison. Our country is in a lamentable situation and 
there is no telling when the times will become better. When I was 
at home all my folks seemed to take great interest in my welfare 
and when I came off the neighbors that I saw gave me a hearty 
shake & wished me good luck, this was very consoling to my 
melancholy feelings. Good many of my folks think I have a strong 
notion of going to see Harriet Lockhart but I have not nor never 
have had, nor neither do I intend—she is an amiable girl [and] 
would make a smart spouse but she would not [suit] me. I think 
myself she rather expects for me to court her. If I was a graduate 
now I should not be prepared to marry. I have finished to day 
the perusal of Todd’s Manual with much pleasure, it gives ex- 
cellent advice to every young man—my reading this session will 
be chiefly Blackstone. it takes a man of undaunted courage ever 
to think to make himself a distinguished lawyer, for myself I am 
discouraged with it a ready but I mean to give it a fair shake. 
Hug[h]es is up here selling his books at his accustomed high 
prices 
[36] University of N C January Wednesday 12” 1842 
This day has been a beautiful one. I tended prays and recitation 
regularly through the day. We have had Chemistry all day. Dr 
Mitchel told the class several very fine anecdotes. that the Egyp- 
tian Mummies were formerly used as medicine to give to sick 
people. a small piece was considered as a sure remedy for almost 
any disease. The Jews made the same use of dead persons He 
said an eminent physician at Paris in France told the people if 
they new the value of urine that it would make them groan to see 
a drop lost. At twelve oclock I received through the hands of Prof. 
Roberts twenty dollars which Brother James gave to him in 
smithfield on last saturday to bring to me I stand in need of 
some money now very much My expenses through College will 
be something between fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars.® 


8 William Wirt (1772-1834), of Virginia, was United States Attorney General, 1817-1829, 
and presidential candidate on the anti-Masonic ticket in 1832. Dictionary of American 
Biography, XX, 418-421. 

4 Willie Person Mangum (1792-1861), an 1815 graduate of the University, represented 
North Carolina in the United States Senate, 1831-1837, 1841-1847, and 1848-1853. Daniel 
Lindsey Grant, Alumni History of the University of North Carolina (Durham: Christian & 
King, 1924), 410. 

5 The University Catalogue for 1841, in the vein of optimism common to such publica- 
tions, estimates annual expenses for each student as follows: 





“Tuition $50 $50 
Room rent 2 2 
Servant hire 5 5 
Deposit 4 4 
Board for 40 weeks, 

at $8 to $11, per month 74 to 102 
Bed and Washing 16 to 22 
Wood 5 5 
Candles 5 5 


Catalogue ... 1841, 17. Total from $161 [to] $195” 
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When I shall make the money back I cannot tell. I purchased for 
the Phi Society the North American Almanac to day from Huges. 
No news from the Democratic convention yet. Miss Nancy Hil- 
liard has not so many boarders this session as last 
[37] January Thursday 13 1842 

I have been very punctual in my college duties to day At 
eleven oclock the senior class recited to the President upon consti- 
tutional law. At twelve, our class recited to him upon the first 
Chapter in third Blackstone, the class is composed of the follow- 
ing Members Bridgers, Caldwell,* Hunt, Mullins and Myself. The 
class recited well. An anecdote of his I will relate in the back 
part of this Journal This evening the class recited latin, Hooper 
took us upon prosody there was scarcely a man who said a word 
correctly. Lewis D Henry was nominated by the Democratic con- 
vention to run for our next governor. I wish him success but he 
has a great many political sins to answer for. To night I have read 
news papers and other miscellaneous works. I feel dull and drowsy. 
I like [lack] exercise 

On the 14 of December, in about 24 hours from the time of 
his usual health, he expired, in the sixty-eight year of his age.’ 
[38] C Hill January 14” 1842 Friday 

To day I have attended regularly to prays and recitations The 
class recited to Prof. Mitchel upon Chemistry at eleven (Chlorine 
was the lesson) In the afternoon we recited to Prof Roberts the 
first three pages in La Henriade* second Canto. To night the 
Society met at the usual hour no business before the house 
standing committees were appointed for the session. I had some 
resolutions passed relative to the death of Willis H. McLeod.® 
I have written them off and sent them down to the Register for 
publication.'® The subject for next night’s discussion reads as 
follows which is more preferable a private or a public education 
The two Societies have unanimously abolished the publication of 
any addresses hereafter and likewise abolished the Alumni ad- 

® James Augustus Caldwell (1820-1876), A.B., 1842; Morganton; planter; member of the 

General Assembly. Battle, Sketches, 105. 

* Perhaps President George Washington. 

8 Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, La Henriade. 

® “Whereas it has been announced to us that since we last assembled here our friend and 
brother Willis H. McLeod, who has but lately left his accustomed seat in this Hall, hath gone 
down to the grave leaving a wide and bereaved circle of friends plunged in the deepest 
mourning: and whereas it is right and fitting that we who were his former friends and 
associates and thus alike the witnesses of his tallents and the sharers of his gentle kindness 
of heart should offer some testimonial of our former regard, and our present grief: 

“Be it therefore unanimously Resolved that it is with the profoundest sorrow we have 
received the melancholy intelligence of his death and though we have some consolation in 
the assurance that he has gone to a purer and better world we cannot refrain from dropping 
a tear of regret at his untimely fate. 

“Be it further resolved that we will fondly cherish the memory of those abilities and 
virtues which we had hoped to see rendering him pride of his friends, an ornament to our 
association and an honour to our Alma Mater, and that we most deeply sympathize with 
ae upon whom this despensation of Divine Providence has inflicted such an appalling 

“Resolved that we will wear crape on the left arm for thirty days as a public token of 
our grief and that a copy of these resolutions be furnished to his afflicted family and to the 
Raleigh Register with a request for their publication. 

R. W. Tomlinson Auct.” 
Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, January 14, 1842. McLeod had died 
on December 22, 1841, at “Buena Vista,” his home in Johnston County. North Carolina 
Standard (Raleigh), January 5, 1842. 


% Tomlinson’s resolutions on McLeod’s death appear in full in the Raleigh Register and 
North Carolina Gazette, January 18, 1842. 
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or two. He is a man of great reputation. He is an eloquent preach- 
preacher) who is sent on here by the Pennslyvania bible Society. 
He is a young man aged about 21 years. He has written a poem 
dress altogether This was recommended by the board of trustees 
Our Society have spent 1400 hundred dollars for their publication 
without receiving one dollar’s worth for remuneration. I spoke 
in favor of its being abolished—very little discussifon]*! There 
being no further business before the house the Society adjourned, 
to meet on next Friday night. 
[39] University of N C January Saturday 15” 1842 
From prays I went to the P.. Office and took out a New York 
Review. After breakfast I wrote some notices that there would 
be an election held in the Chapel for an orator for the 22™ of 
February. Read Blackstone until twelve. The students assembled 
in the Chapel the election was held and resulted in favor of R 
Cambel—he resigned an other election was held and resulted in 
favor of his brother J B Cambell'*—he resigned, an other elec- 
tion was held and resulted in favor of Thomas J Morisey** who 
has accepted. He is vain enough to have accepted any thing. John 
Mares"* was elected Marshal.!® The managers for the ball were 
likewise elected.'® I have commenced reading the life of Aaron 
Burr. As far as I have read I think it to be a very ably written 
work and does great honor to the author, but before I finish it I 
may have reason to change my mind. I think I will write a piece 
about the university and have it published in some paper during 
this session. To night I have been engaged principally in con- 
versation and upon various subjects with different students. I 
am at a loss what to read to the best advantage and how to ac- 
cumulate knowledge to the best advantage. A great deal depends 
upon my this session’s devotion to study. 
[40] Chapel Hill January Sunday 16 1842 
We had prays at the usual hour. The morning was beautiful. 
At eleven we had preaching by the Rev Mr Deems"’ (Methodist 
~The Alumni Address was regularly delivered before the members of the two societies on 
Wednesday night of Commencement week. The societies alternated in choosing a prominent 
alumnus of the University to speak on these occasions. By joint resolution the Di and Phi 
discontinued the publication of these addresses, except in special cases, as the Board of 


Trustees had refused to assume responsibility for the cost of printing them. Tomlinson 
signed the report of the joint Di-Phi committee on the subject. Proceedings of the Philan- 


thropie Society, 1840-1844, January 14, 1842. 
2 James Williamson Campbell (1820-1844), , 1842; Marengo, Alabama; lawyer. Battle, 


Sketches, 106. 

% Thomas Junius Morisey (b. 1818), A.B., 1842, A.M., 1845; Clinton; lawyer, planter; 
member of the General Assembly. Battle, Sketches, 182. 

% John London Meares, A.B., 1843; Wilmington; physician. Battle, Sketches, 177. 

% Battle notes that “As the Chief Marshall was elected out of the Junior Class by all 
the students there was generally active electioneering, sometimes lasting for two years or 
more. As treating to ardent spirits was fashionable everywhere in the country, there was no 
lack of it here. It was a serious evil. Libations were offered to secure victory and then to 
celebrate it. Sometimes the quantity furnished was the cause of a general spree. One Marshall, 
on account of his wealth, natural generosity and determination to win, left the University 
two thousand dollars in debt. Such results of universal suffrage led to the election of a 
Junior by the Senior class by order of the Trustees.” Battle, History, I, 569. 

1% The Chief Ball Manager was elected by all we "apo ‘and he in turn appointed three 
assistants from each Society. Battle, History, I, 

17 Charles Force Deems (1820-1893), came to Noreh Carolina as an agent of the American 
Bible Society in 1840. Appointed Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in 1842, he re- 
mained at the University for eight years. Professor of Natural Sciences at Randolph-Macon 
College, 1848 to 1849, Deems returned to North Carolina in 1850 to assume the presidency of 
Greensboro Women’s College, which he held until 1854. A Methodist minister of considerable 
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er. He looks quite childish in the pulpit He commanded the whole 
attention of the house while preaching. In the afternoon we had 
a bible lesson in the 20, 21, 22 Chapters of Exodus. The Governor 
gave us a most excellent discourse upon the [chapters?] He told 
us the resemblance between the Decalogue and the Twelve Tables 
of the romans. He tried to impress upon us the importance of 
studying the bible. To night I have read over the tenth lecture in 
Kent. The work upon the whole is very well written. 
[41] U.. of N C January Monday 17 1842 
I was at prays before sunrise. Read Blackstone until breakfast. 
After breakfast prepared the Governor’s lesson He said that 
Nova Scotia was settled by emigrants from England. The New 
England States by the Puritans New York by the Duch, Pennsyl- 
vania by the Quakers, Virginia by the Cavalliers, North Carolina 
by Rouges and Runaways, Georgia by the Methodists under Ogle- 
thorp and Wesley, Mississippi and the western territory by 
Frenchmen, Louisianna by the spaniards It seems wonderful to 
me that these people having different religion, speaking different 
Languages, and differing in almost every respect, should have 
confederated together, and fought against Great Britain and 
formed a constitution of their own. It is said that Mr. Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence after the manner of that 
of the United Netherlands. To read the history of this 
government it is astonishing to see the difficulties under which the 
people labored to obtain their Independence. At twelve our law 
Class recited the second and third chapters of third Blackstone 
to the Governor. This evening the Senior Class recited to Profes- 
sor Greene on Prosody in the English Grammar. 
[42] Un.. of N C January Tuesday 18” 1842 
I went to prays first thing. At 11 A. M. the senior class recited 
upon the eleventh chapter in Kent. very good lesson and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. From eleven until one finished reading 
the life of Aaron Burr. At 4 P. M. we prepared a lesson in 
Horace’s Ars Poetica Hooper gave me an insult which I never 
will forget I mean to pay him for it some way or another so sure 
as he is a man. Dr Hanks came up from Pittsboro to day—he lives 
in that place I got acquainted with him some few months agoe 
while down there on a visit to see a certain young lady. In con- 
versation about her he told me what she was worth. She has 
ten negroes worth about four thousand dollars. His opinion is 
that she is rather slovenly. If I knew that I would have nothing 
more to do with her. McLeesa [McClees] got back to night. 
note, Dr. Deems founded the Church of the Strangers in New York City, the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, and several other organizations and publications of a 


ee pene. He edited various publications and was author of several books, chiefly 
t! ogical. 

While at Chapel Hill, Dr. Deems was pastor of the Methodist congregation in the village, 
and occasionally occupied the pulpit at the regular non-sectarian services of the University. 
Of his preaching President Battle writes that he was “. . . the pioneer [in Chapel Hill] 
of discoursing on live subjects . . . a preacher of clearness, force and eloquence ... , his 
manner was simple and unaffected, and his discourses so impressive as not easily to be 
es Battle, History, I, 516, 517, 519, 548-549; Dictionary of American Biography, V, 
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recited a french lesson in La Henriade, it is most elegant french. 
To night the Society met at the usual hour. The supervisor?° 
brought up a report to suspend Barnes”! and Pew” for two 
months, for having disgraced them selves at the last public 
[43] ‘ University of N C January Wednesday 19 1842 
Prays and recitations regularly all day. Shaved and put on clean 
linen before breakfast. At 9 oclock we had a chenical lecture. Dr 
Hanks went in there with me to hear Dr Mitchel experiment. 
The ladies were all in attendence. Old Mike told no ned [7] 
anecdote this time. Whitaker from Halifax was in there likewise. 
This afternoon we recited to him again. The Rev Mr Deems gave 
us a short discourse in the Chapel to night and likewise two 
members of each class he appointed to collect money from the 
students to aid in sending the Bible to all nations I do not see 
the use in giving the Bible to a man who cannot read. We are all 
Heathens here for the Bible is scarcely ever read by any man in 
College. The people in the Sandwich islands read the Bible more 
than we do taking every thing into consideration. I should like 
to have had the chance to have made a speech against him 
Every damned loafer comes here and throws himself upon the 
liberality of the students. Every man who is not too mean to live 
can buy him a Bible.*® 
[44] University of N C Jan.. Thursday 20 [1842] 
In the morning dressed myself and went to prays. Read Mis- 
celaneous works until breakfast At eleven the senior class 
recited to the Presi[dent] upon constitutional law. At twelve our 
law class recited to him upon the fourth chapter in third volume 
of Chief Justice Blackstone In the evening we recited to Hooper 
upon Horace’s Ars Poetica eighty limes. To night I have been 
engaged in reading and writing diffirent things. Received the 
Santard’® which had the proceedings of the late Democratic Con- 
vention. The meeting was addressed by several distinguished 
Democrats. I see in the last Standard that but nine representa- 
tives are to be sent from this state in future according to the last 
Census. I think six would be a plenty for then we should be more 
likely to get smarter men. 
[45] University of N C Friday January 21" 1842 
I went to prays and studied chemistry until breakfast Thus 
far I have not been absent from any of my college duties. We had 
a chemical lecture at 9 oclock the ladies were in attendance. At 
eleven we recited to Proffessor Mitchel upon Chemistry. At twelve 
our law Class recited to the Governor the fourth chapter in 3" 
Blackstone—the class made a fine recitation. In the afternoon we 
"38 The Faculty seems not to have shared Tomlinson’s lack of enthusiasm of the establish- 


oe of a Bible society on the campus, for two days later they passed the following 
ution: 

“Resolved unanimously that the Faculty will contribute annually to the funds of such Bible 
Society as may be constituted and sustained by the Students of the University the requisite 
amount to procure a neat Bible to be presented to each member of the Graduating Class[.]" 
Thus originated the practice, continued to this day, of presenting graduates with Bibles. 
Faculty Journal, 1841-1848, January 21, 1842; = History, I, 475. 

1% The North Carolina Standard, Raleigh, N. C. Weekly. 
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down and sat and talked with Miss Nancy and Mrs Utley”® until 
eight oclock was there introduced to a Greek who has come over 
here to deliver lectures upon Greece Returning to my room read 
law until ten. quit reading and commenced conversation with 
examination—It created an animated discussion between Mullins 
and myself. They were not suspended. Mullins then drew up a 
resolution to revise the law which said suspend them, and if any 
one should come under the law twice, he should be expelled from 
Society In this case, Mullins was the plaintiff and myself the 
defendant, we argued about an hour and a half. It finally resulted 
in my favor 63 against the resolution and five for it.** It is now 
killed forever. Mullins and myself cut at each other severely. The 
subject for discussion was very well argued. Thus far we seem 
to be getting along in the Hall very well. 
[46] University of N C Ja". Saturday 22™ 1842 

As usual—read Edinburg Review*™* until breakfast The So- 
ciety met at 9 oclock I heard some compos read and some very 
good declamation. There was not much business before the house, 
Society adjourned about half after ten. Between then and dinner 
I read Miscellaneous works. After eating a very hearty dinner 
King of Alabama*®® and myself walk out to Durham’s plantation 
and knocked the funnel of a brick chimney down—we romanced 
about until nearly supper when we returned. 

Sunday [January] 23™ 1842 

Prays and &c. I shaved and dressed myself by breakfast. After 

breakfast read law until time to go to church. The Rev Mr Deems 


preached for us. At four in the afternoon the Senior Class recited 
three chapters in Exodus to the Governor. After supper I went 


®“The Supervisor shall consider it his general duty to attend to the conduct of the 
members, both as to scholarship and morals, and should he discover any so grossly deficient 
in either as to bring discredit on himself or Society, he shall deliberate with his council on 
what shall appear most proper to be done.” Constitution of the Philanthropic Society 
[ea. 1842], The Constitution, Laws and Formulae, Of the Philanthropic Society, Instituted 
in the year of our Lord, 1795, MS in University of North Carolina Library. 

“John Patterson Barnes. 

2 Whitmell S. Pugh, 1841-1842; Bertie County. Battle, Sketches, 195. 

*% The minutes of the Phi show that the case of Barnes and Pugh was taken up after some 
debate as to the advisability of so doing. The Supervisor's Council, in its report to the 
Society, stated that while there was precedent for letting the offenders off easily, “. . . we 
singly and collectively are opposed to the too prevalent practice of putting precedent before 
law.” Although the council did “deeply regret’ that they had to take such a course, they 
saw no reasonable alternative but to recommend imposition of the law of the Society, and 
suspend the two men. If the law should not be carried out, the council recommended that 
it be expunged from the by-laws. The first part of the report, relating to the charges, was 
accepted; the latter portion, recommending the suspension of the offenders, was rejected 
by the Society. 

There is no record of Mullin’s resolution, nor of the fight which Tomlinson says ensued 
over it. Eventually the quandary of the relative merits of precedent versus the law was 
resolved, in this instance at least, by the simple expedient of expunging the law. Pro- 
ceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1848, January 23 [21], 1842. 

From the earliest years of the societies, they had exercised wide authority over the con- 
duct, scholastic and moral, of their respective members. Over the years, they gradually 
relieved the faculty of most of this burden, particularly as regarded the personal conduct 
of members. Expulsion from one of the societies virtually meant expulsion from the Uni- 
versity, even though the Faculty might not consider the offense in question to be of such 
seriousness as to merit “shipping.” Herein lies the historical basis for the extensive 
autonomy which students today enjoy in the supervision of their own lives and the main- 
tenance of law and order in the student community at the University. 

“The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, Edinburgh. Quarterly. 

*% Michael Angelo King, A. B., 1843: Huntsville, Alabama; lawyer. Battle, Sketches, 159. 

* Mrs. Benton Utley, sister of Miss Nancy Hilliard, assisted the latter in the management 
of the Eagle Hotel. 
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several fellows upon various topics.—after this went to my bed 
and had a pleasant night’s sleep. 


When I swear by my two black eyes I will 
kill you, you better let me alone 


Praise undeserved is satire in disguise 
Pope 


[47] University of N C January Monday 24” 1842 
Very cold weather, fair and windy. I was present at Prays— 
read law until breakfast.—prepared a lesson upon constitutional 
law and recited it to the Go’. at el[e]ven. I received a letter from 
Harry Durham this morning stating that his family were well 
that he had brought three negroes and has fallen in debt $310. 
He says by good luck and strait mule tails he will be able to get 
out of debt next fall. He writes to me for advice to know if I 
think he is competent to discharge the arduous duties of a Briga- 
dier General. I have no difficulty in saying that I believe he is well 
qualified to discharge the duties attached to a Brigadier to the 
satisfaction of every intelligent military man, and moreover that 
he would dispatch them with honor to himself and credit to his 
country. My advice is get the office if he can. He says that his 
folks are nearly done coming to see him he is getting rich so fast. 
He writes that Mr Hobbs are dead and likewise Mrs Jane Walton. 
He speaks of coming up here next commencement. This afternoon 
the Senior Class recited upon Prosody (english) to Professor 
Greene. Mr Castanis a grecian delivered us a lecture upon Greece 
it was very instructive, eloquent and amusing—he exhibited us 
a sword which was once in the possession of Lord Byron. He had 
on the dress of a grecian warrior, it was elegant and costly. He 
speaks several Languages, but does not speak the english very 
distinctly but so as to be understood. He is making of a tour 
through the United States. intends writing out his travels and 
likewise publishing a Greek Grammar. He says he has been 
treated very hospitably by the citizens of U. 8S. 
[48] South Building No 26 January Tuesday 25 1842 
I have not been absent from any of my college duties this ses- 
sion. Read until breakfast—went in the rain—we had a fine 
breakfast—came back and studied constitutional law very hard 
until eleven when we recited to the Go’. Mr Castanis a (Greek) 
delivered us a lecture upon the Odysey, & Iliad, of Homer at 
twelve it was tolerably good This afternoon we recited latin to 
Deberneir Hooper. Mr. Castanis likewise delivered a lecture in the 
Chapel to night I read law until half after eight then went down 
to Miss Nancy’s she gave me a good loaf dram, some broiled 
sausages, toast cheese and [I] sat there and talked with her and 
Mrs Utley somtime. I like Miss Nancy and Mrs Utley because 
they are such fine ladies. They are always ready and willing to 
please any of their boarders. The day has been rainy. 
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South Building Jan Wednesday 26" 1842 
The ladies were present at our chemical lecture there were 
but few experiments—the Dr shewed us several minerals. I read 
several articles in the Reviews to day. I have been reading law to 
night severerely. 
[Thursday] January 27" 1842 
Prays and recitations I attended of course. The Senior Class 
recited upon constitutional law at eleven The lesson was exceed- 
ingly difficult. In the evening finished Horace’s Ars Poetica. I read 
in the New York Review to night a criticism upon William Cost 
Johnson’s”* speech upon the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the several States. It speaks highly both of 
the speech and man Miss Nancy and Mrs Utley about nine 
o clock gave me a very fine supper of oysters, toast cheese 
venison ham, buscuit and coffee 
[49] University of N C January Friday 28 1842 
This morning the Senior Class recited to Prof Mitchel upon 
Chemistry. The students behave very badly at his recitations, pay 
him but very little respect He admonishes them of their conduct, 
but they reform not. In the evening Gov*. Swain visited me 
borrowed the New York Review. I got him to read me some 
french he is a pretty good french scholar. No man after having 
become acquainted with him can keep from esteeming him. We 
prepared three pages in La Henriade. The Governor was present 
at our recitation. The students behaved so badly that he had to 
dismiss us. The society met at the usual hour. Dr. Hollifield 
(Dentis)** joined our society as an itenerant member. He came 
and stayed with me until the Society was prepared to initiate him. 
He told me that he had seen all the big men in Congress. He 
seemed to be very well pleased with our Society. He is making a 
heap of money here. I went with him to his room and he intro- 
duced me to Mr. Parker of Petersburg a merchant. We then went 
in for discussing the distinguished men in virginia He told me 
that John Y Mason lived in Jerusalem Southhampton Virginia. 
I then went and ate some good venison ham, cheese, & sausages 
with Miss Nancy and Mrs Utley. Retired to my room read some 
and then went to sleep 
[50)} University of N. C. January Saturday 29% 1842 
This morning after prays I went to the P. Office and received 
an address delivered by Rev H G Lee of Randolph and Macon 
College, one likewise delivered by Mr Cochran of the University 
of Alabama I sent one of Bruce’s”® to each place in retirn From 
9 A.M until eleven, I read Chesterfields letters*® with the greatest 
pleasure. They should be read by every one, they are written in 
7 William Cost Johnson (1806-1860), was a member of Congress from Maryland, 1833- 
1836, and 1837-1843. Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 1157. 
Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, January 28, 1842. 
4 C. Bruce, An Address Delivered Before the Alumni and Graduating Class of the 
jm oy of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, on the Afternoon of June Third, 1841, by 
James C. Bruce, Esq., of Halifax, Virginia (Raleigh: North Carolina Standard, 1841). 
*® Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, Letters Written by the Late 


me — Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, to his Son, Philip Stan- 
ope, Eaq.... 
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such beautiful and elegant language, they contain so much good 
paternal advice, the author himself is a man of such varied at- 
tainments. After dinner read some law, slept awhile and went to 
supper. To night read various things and did about. 
Sunday [January] 30® 1842 

I went to prays this morning and to my great surprise found 
two dead hogs upon the rostrum and a dead dog in the tutor 
pen which had been killed during the night and placed there for 
the amusement of the students next morning. To the great 
astonishment of the perpetrators the deed was look upon with 
scorn and contempt I was sitting in my window and saw four 
men carry them there, but did not know at the time that was 
what they were doing. The men were Barns of Alabama (Fresh) *! 
McLeese of Tyrel county this State (Junior)*? Scims of Franklin 
this state (Fresh)** Bascoe of Tennessee (Fresh) ** The suspicion 
has not finally fallen on them, the crime is spoken of as degrading 
to humanity.** Professor Greene preached to us at eleve[n] 
oclock. This afternoon recited a bible lesson to the President. To 
night read law like a Clever fellow. The lesson is hard though of 
much importance and interest 
[51] Chapel Hill Monday January 31" 1842 

This morning received no news. Read until breakfast prepared 
for eleven o clock a lecture in Kent. Between twelve and one re- 
cited law to Governor Swain lesson quite interesting. To day 
commenced reading of Juvenal. I like to read it very much, better 
than any latin I have ever read. To night devoted myself to 


reading Lord Chesterfield’s letter. I think him a great letter 
writing. He was Secretary of State in England while he wrote a 
good many of his letters. In old age he retired from office to 
enjoy otium cum dignitate. This son whom he took much pains to 
educate was illegitimate. He gave him all the advantages that 
England & Germany afforded permitted him to travel over all 
Europe. He never made so great a man as the promises of his 


youth indicated. 
C.. H.. Tuesday February 1® 1842 


No papers nor letters from the office this morning either. Pre- 
pared a lecture in Kent for eleven. Recited upon english Prosody 
this evening to Professor Greene. The lesson was in punctuation. 
Wrote a letter to Harry Durham in answer to one I received from 


%1 John Patterson Barnes (1826-1875), student, 1841-1842; Suggsville, Alabama; physician. 


Battle, Sketches, 90. 
2 Joseph McClees. 
33 James B. Sims, A. B., 1843; Louisburg, Franklin County. Battle, Sketches, 208. 
% Unknown. 
% The Faculty acted slowly but finally in exacting justice upon at least one of the 
offenders. a minutes record that: 
“Messrs. R. M. Allison & J. P. Barnes of the Freshman Class were called before the 
Faculty. Evidence having transpired that these two individuals had been engaged in 
two of the most outrageous disorders of the Session, the former in stoning or throwing 
at a window of one of the tutors, and the other in killing and conveying two of Dr. 
Mitchell’s hogs into the old Chapel [Person Hall], and both of them being characterized 
by a constant neglect of their studies, and other improprieties, they were unanimously 
dismissed, with the Suggestion that if they felt themselves innocent, they might resort 
to a legal investigation to establish their innocence.” 
Faculty Journal, 1841-1848, May 2, 1842. 
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him a few days ago. He if he should live will become a wealthy 
man. To night I did not feel much like reading. went to bed about 
ten o clock. I have not visited any of the girls this session but just 
before I leave I think of trying one for the marriage line. She is 
not very pretty but she is one of those whom I call the very sub- 
stantial She would be a fortune to any man. She is one of the 
best educated ladies in the state. She is rather arbitrary in her 
disposition. She wants every one to follow her ipse d[i]xit.*® 
[52] College Wednesday February 2™ 1842 

No mail on wednesdays. consequently no news. Read and &c 
until breakfast. At 9 o clock the Senior Class attended lecture 
upon Chemistry. the ladies were present of course. Mr. 
Mitchel after calling the roll pulled a letter out of his pocket 
which he rec*. from the office this morning. The letter was writ- 
ten by the students who killed his hogs last Saturday night, it 
was a very polite one, and had ten dollars enclosed to pay for 
them. The old man was in the best humor I ever saw him. Said 
several witty thinghs that created great laughter. He gave Dave*’ 
(servant) six dollars to give back to the men, and told Dave never 
to tell the mans name who should come to him for it. His lecture 
was quite interesting, in the afternoon, we had another lecture 
and likewise a recitation. To night read law as one. 

College Thursday February 3™ 1842 

This morning I received the Standard saw the death of Mr 
Hobbs in it. Prepared a lecture in Kent for recitation at eleven 
oclock. Between twelve and one our law class recited In the after- 
noon prepared a lesson in Juvenal the class recites very well on 
Juvenal. Read to night, went to Miss Nancy’s and got to eat 
something she seems somewhat to have fallen in love with me. 
She and Mrs Utley are very fine women 
[53] University of N C Friday February 4" 1842 

I went to prays. Recited to Profss. Mitchel at eleven A. M. 
between twelve and one I read. After dinner prepare a french 
lesson in La Henriade for P Roberts. This evening the Society met 
at the usual hour the question for debate read as follows “ought 
the veto power be extended to the president” there was a right 
smart discussion I made a small talk in favor of the veto power.** 
The election for valedictorian on wednesday night preceding com- 
mencement resulted in [favor] of Mullins of Fayetteville.*® The 
seniors say they will not go up there to hear him, I think him a 
scoundrel and not a gentlemanly principle in him. He is always 
trying to get in office by intrigue and chicanery. He is very un- 
popular in College. The Society adjourned about ten—retired to 
my room read some and went to bed. Moore of Edenton*® was 
elected to preside at commencement in our Hall.. 

% Very possibly Cornelia Phillips [Spencer], daughter of Dr. James Phillips. 

** Dave Barham served Dr. Mitchell as janitor for twenty years. Chamberlain, Old Days 
in Chapel Hill, 46. 

*% Tomlinson is in error in his version of the query under debate. According to the 
minutes of the Phi, it should read, “Ought the Veto power to be repealed[?]” It was decided 
in the negative. Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, January 29, 1842. 

* William Sydney Mullins. 


— Augustus Moore, Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, June 
1, 1842. 
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College Saturday February 5” 1842 
This morning was both agreeable and pleasant the sun shone 
beautiful, I read from breakfast until twelve when there was a 
meeting in the Chapel for the purpose of establishing a Univer- 
sity Temperance Society I was called to the chair and had to 
explain the object of the meeting. Smith of Franklin*! movd that 
I appoint five persons to write a constitution I then nominated 
James Cambell, Barbee,*? Smith, Summerl]**® and Mullins. There 
were several short speeches made but I will take no notice of them 
here.** In the afternoon I lounged about to night I read and 
wrote some. 
[54] University of N C [Sunday] February 6" 1842 
I attended prays. it was beautiful weather and the sun shone 
out brightly. At eleven o clock Bishop Ives*® preached to us in 
the Chape! his sermon was a most excellent one. In the after 
noon we recited to Gov Swain upon the bible. Bishop Ives is a 
large portly looking man He preached for us again to night by 
candle light. After preaching I retired to my room and read some 
University of N C [Monday] February 7" 1842 
This morning I read law until breakfast. We recited upon Con- 
stitutional law at eleven. We did not recite upon law between 
twelve and one. This afternoon we recited upon english prosody. 
To night went down to Miss Nancy’s to see Dr Hollifield of Balti- 
more and Dr McLeneham of Pittsboro Hollifield told a good many 
funny stories. McLenhan plays the violin splendidly. 
University of N C Tuesday Febr 8 1842 
We recited to the Gov at eleven upon constitutional law. In the 
afternoon upon Juvenal to Pro Hooper. to night read. 
University of N C Wednesday [February] 9™ 1842 
Chemistry all day. The girls were present at the lectures. To 
night. Morisey Lewis and myself petitioned for a map. The pe- 
tition was granted. 
University of N C Thursday [February] 10“ 1842 
This morning I received from Col John McLeod of Johnston* a 
very polite letter in which he states that he wishes me to see if 
Mr Bentin Utley*’ will correct the note he traded to Brother 
James upon his son Willis. he wrote to Govr Swain upon the same 
business, for him to give me enstruns [55] how to proceed. He 
stated that there was no news worthy of communication. The 


“ John Baptist Smith, A. B., 1842; Granville County. Battle, Sketches, 210. 
“Chesley Page Patterson Barbee, A. B., 1843; Madison County, Tennessee. Battle, 





* Joseph John Summerell, A. B., 1842, A. M., 1845; M. D., University of Pennsylvania; 
Northampton County; physician; president of the North Carolina Medical Society. Married 
Ellen a daughter of Professor Mitchell. Battle, Sketches, 215; Chamberlain, Old Days 
in Chapel Hill, 52. 

+ More Pn a decade earlier, a temperance society had been formed at Chapel Hill. 
Although Battle notes that it effected a considerable decline in the drinking of “spirituous 
liquors” at the time, the group evidently did not flourish. Battle, History, I, 340. 

* Levi Silliman Ives, LL. D., was bishop of the North Carolina Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Battle, History, I, 356. 

#@John McLeod (1789-1849) was the father of Willis H. McLeod and a neighbor of 
Tomlinson. 

* Benton Utley was the brother-in-law of Miss Nancy Hilliard and assisted her in the 
operation of the Eagle Hotel. 
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University Cabinet of Minerals** arrived this morning. They 
were purchased in Vienna by John Randolph Clay Charge 
d’affairs to St Petersburg. It is a most splendid collection they 
cost between 12 and 15 hundred dollars. Dr. Mitchel is the best 
pleased I ever saw a man. He showed me several specimens of 
minerals as soon as the boxes were opened. To day the college 
duties have been suspended to give the students permission to 
skate. We expected the ice would be sufficiently strong; but it is 
not.*® This afternoon we had french. The Society met at the 
usual hour. a motion was brought up for us to begin to lay up 
money for the erection of a new hall—I opposed the motion but 
it passed, it will never affect me. The debate then came on—the 
question read as follows “Ought John Quincy Adams to be ex- 
pelled for bringing up a motion to dissolve the union” the ques- 
tion was debated at large. They determined to expel him.* I did 
one thing to night which I have been in the habit of doing for 
the last two years along at times. A tremendous rain fell to night. 
At some future time I will say more about the Cabinet of Min- 
erals. hereafter. 
[56] University of N. C Saturday 12" 1842 February 
I received no news by the mail this morning—read &c. the so- 
ciety met at the usual hour—the classes of society performed the 
duties of composing and declamation. There were a few motions 
discussed at some length. At twelve the college bell rang—the 
students assembled in the Chapel for the further organization of 
a Temperance Society I was called to the Chair and explained the 
object of the meetting in a short speech. The constitution of the 
society was then read by John B Smith and adopted unanimously. 
There were one or two speeches made by C. Page Barbee and 
Smith twenty five members joined right off and we expect 
nearly all college. The Temperance Society is formed entirely 
through the agency of of Smith and myself. We have brought 
ourselves in much note among the Faculty and students. I held 
a conference with Gov Swain at his house this afternoon about 
some business Col John McLeod wrote to us about A few pages 
back I have spoken more at large upon this subject. This after- 
noon I have not done much being saturday evening To night I 
read and went down to Miss Nancys and got something to eat. 
Noah Webster in speaking of the arts and sciences says that 
art is that which depends on-practice or performance science is 
that which depends on abstract or speculative principles. 

“a The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees had in 1840 authorized the expenditure 
of “. . . a sum not to exceed Fifteen hundred dollars [to] be placed subject to the order 
of. . .” the Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology for the purchase of a “Miner- 
Slocical Cabinet.” Clay, Secretary of the United States Legation in Vienna, had offered to 
make the purchase in 1839, and his offer a accepted. Minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee . . . 1835-1873, February 15, 1840, 

# According to Battle, it was customary tor the faculty A. grant, on petition, an occasional 


“skating holiday” during the winter. Battle, History, I, 
% See Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1500-1804, February 11, 1842. 
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[57] University of N C February 20“ 1842 Sunday 
It has been one week and a day precisely since I have written 
any in my Journal; the reason is I have been too negligent and 
not from the want of matter. Last Sunday I wrote a communica- 
tion for the North C Standard. I expect It will be out this week. 
The subject of the communication was our forming a Temperance 
Society®! Monday I recited upon Constitutional law and Black- 
stone. Last wednesday the Senior Class recited to Dr Mitchel 
throughout the day upon Chemistry Thursday again upon con- 
stitutional law and Blackstone This morning I received the 
Standard; it had Lewis D. Henry’s letter of Fayetteville in it; 
written to the Committee, which were appointed by the late 
democratic convention to inform him of his nomination for 
Governor. This letter is lengthy, well written and contains much 
political matter.®? I think unless times become much better than 
they are he will be elected. I hope I shall be able to give him my 
support in electioneering and vote It has come out in several 
papers that Danil Webster has been helt of one of his Clerk’s 
wives this is shameful in the extreme, he has a wife. women of 
late have become very unfaithful to their husbands. Some women 
I dont believe can be satisfied if they were shaged every hour in 
the day. Friday night Society met, George W Ruffin in the Chair. 
the question for debate read as follows “is foreign travelling 
beneficial to youth” it was not debated more than an hour. 
Saturday morning declamation and composition, Sherrard®* was 
tried before Society for non attendance, he will be dismissed in- 
definitely if he does not attend regularly. 
[58] Chapel Hill February Monday 21" 1842 
Read Blackstone until breakfast. Prepared a lecture in Kent 
for eleven oclock. Recited upon Blackstone between the hours of 
twelve and one. This afternoon the Senior Class recited to the 

‘“For the North Carolina Standard, University of N. C. Feb. 12th, 1842 
Mr. Editor: It is very seldom, I imagine, that you ever hear any thing about our Univer- 
sity that is interesting, more than that there are a certain number of students who 
graduate and receive their sheepskin at the end of every collegiate year. I know that you 
feel and take a lively interest in the welfare of the institutions of our State; and I cannot 
refrain from addressing you a few lines upon a subject for which I know you go hand 
and heart. It is the subject of Temperance. The students have resolved and determined to 
redeem the character of the University. She has borne a bad name abroad long enough— 
“it is a bad wind that never changes.” And, we are not ashamed, nay we are thrice happy 
to proclaim to you and the world that we have formed a temperance society to be called the 
University Temperance Society, and that nearly all the students have become members. We 
only have to say to those who have not joined us, 

“*He, who the rules of temperance neglects 
May, from some good cause produce most vile effects.’ 

“The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to draw up the Constitution: 
Messrs. Campbell, Barbee, Mullins, Smith, and Summerill. Today being the time for the 
committee to report, the students assembled in the Chapel, and R. W. Tomlinson was then 
elected President pro. tem. and explained the object of the meeting in a few but very 
explicit remarks. The Constitution was then read by John B. Smith, and passed unanimously. 
The students signed the pledges with the greatest pleasure. Such a society is compeiled to 
raise the character of the University, and no one can now raise any objection to having 


their sons educated here. We wish this to be known over the State, and therefore request 
the Raleigh papers to publish or notice the same. 


A STUDENT” 
North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), February 23, 1842. 
52 North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), February 16, 1842. 
58 John Victor Sherrard, A. B., 1846; Wayne County; lawyer; State Solicitor. Battle, 
Sketches, 206. 
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Professor of Rhetoric®* He conducted the recitation very agree- 
ably and instructively It was what may be called, a lecture, upon 
the propriety of attending punctually to the rules of Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. The Senior Class assembled 
to night to appoint three members to petition to the Faculty for a 
suspension of College duties on to-morrow. I was called to the 
Chair and presided over the meeting. Bell,®® Spaight,®°* and Robert 
Cambell, were appointed by the Chair. The news was received in 
College about ten oclock that the petition was granted. There was 
an universal shout. I feel very little like writing to night. My 
room has been full of company ever since supper. Dr. Hollifield 
W Sanders, L Sanders, Quenten Busbee*? Thomas Ruffin®* were 
my visitors. I retired to bed with the headach. good deal of noise 
in College to night. 

[59] February 22™ 1842 Tuesday 

To day is set apart, for the purpose of celebrating it in token 
of our respect to Ge®. Washington. College duties have been 
suspended. And the students are all at liberty. I visited the Gov". 
at 9 clock upon business—Returned and wrote Co’. McLeod a 
letter. At eleven o clock a procession of the students was formed 
at the South building door, and marched of two by two through 
the grove around in the Chapel where we heard an oration de- 
livered by Thomas J. Morisey of Sampson. The oration was 
tolerably good. its length was twenty five minutes. He had too 
much of politics and made an attempt to run down Jefferson and 
his measures. He is not a pretty speaker, speaks too fast and not 
distinctly enough. John Mares [Meares] of Wilmington was the 
Marshal of the day. He did very well most too smalla man Bell 
and Cambell sat upon the stage with Morisey The fellows did 
not go after many of the ladies they came by themselves. Miss 
Nancy Hilliard prepared a very fine table for dinner. The Gov. 
took dinner with us. There were several toasts drunk. We had the 
best dinner of any one upon the Hill After dinner I came to my 
room and read by my self until supper. Some few fellows were 
drunk this afternoon.®® After supper King and myself took a 
walk and I came back to Miss Nancy’s and talked with her and 
Mrs. Utley until eight o clock. I think a heap of those two ladies. 
After this I came to my room and found Busbee and Thomas 
Ruffin in talking with my room mate R Sanders. After they re- 
tired I turned in and wrote the above with ease and pleasure. 
Then I read some and went to bed. 

" & Professor William Mercer Green. 

% William Alexander Bell. 

% Ashley Wood Spaight, A. B., 1842; Selma, Alabama; Brigadier General, C. S. A.: member 
of the General Assembly of Texas, Secretary of State of Texas. Battle, Sketches, 212. 

5? Quentin Durward Busbee, student, 1841-1842; Wake County; lawyer. Battle, Sketches, 104. 

% Thomas Ruffin, A. B., 1844; Orange County; Colonel, C. S. A.; Judge of Superior and 
Supreme Courts. Battle, Sketches, 202. 

% The faculty, evidently anticipating overexuberance on the part of the students in 
celebrating their holiday, directed on February 18, “. . . That Profs. Greene & Mitchell 
should see the boarding house keepers and urge them the necessity of caution and moderation 
in regard to the kind and amount of intoxicating liquors furnished their boarders on the 


22nd Inst.” Apparently their precautions were not entirely successful, for they found it 
necessary to hail before their tribunal “Mr. Joseph McClees . . . on the report of Prof. 
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[60] University February 23™ 1842 Wednesday 

This morning no mail—attended prays—read law until break- 
fast. After breakfast attended a lecture upon Chemistry There 
were ten ladies present, Mrs. Cabia and her school girls—they 
know just as much about Chemistry as a hog does of holliday. 
If I were a lady I would not attend the lectures upon any con- 
sideration to be gazed at by the fellows. I don’t belive they come 
to learn Chemistry but Just to see and be seen. Our lecture was 
upon iron. Dr Mitchel gave us a very good lecture. This afternoon 
another lecture and recitation upon Chemistry the same girls 
were in attendance. To night I have read Blackstone with a great 
deal of pleasure. I have nothing new of any importance to record 
to day. The weather seems very much like spring. I have not 
visited any of the ladies this session. I do not care a damn for any 
of them. They have made themselves complete fools of late. I 
do not expect any of them will ever get married. The above will 


suffice for to night. 
C.. Hill February Thursday 24” 1842 
This morning and the day throughout have been most beauti- 
ful. I prepared a lesson upon Kent for eleven o clock. We recited 
no law lession to day at twelve. The Faculty have dismissed two 
fellows and suspended three for getting drunk on the 22™. This 


Green that he had reasons for believing that there were spirituous liquors and a drinking 
party in his room on the night of the 2ist Inst. Said McClees having admitted the fact 
was accordingly suspended for three weeks from the above date.” 

Those involved in the incident described by Tomlinson likewise came before the faculty, 
whose minutes bear the following account of the occurences of the 22nd: 

“The Faculty all assembled at the call of the President to act on the following case 
Viz. About 3’Oclock in the afternoon of the 22nd Inst, as Dr. Mitchell was going from 
his house to the Laboratory in the South Building, he was hailed from the passage of 
the third Story of the South end of the West Building. Coarse epithets were applied 
to him. He passed on without seeming to notice them. On his return he was accosted 
rudely and profanely accompanied with threats of viole He pr ded immediately 
to trace the disorder, which heded [headed?] to the room cocupied by Messrs. Dick, 
McNairy, and Williamson, where about a dozen persons were assembled, for the purpose, 
as was admitted by all, of drinking enteus spirits, which had been procured and brought 
into the room[.] 

“The occupants disclaim, and the Faculty have confidence in the truth of their State- 

ment any participation in the disorder beyond the mere permission to others to use their 
room for an unlawful purpose. Mr. McNairy was not present. Mr. Dick and Mr. William- 
son were both sober, and are believed not to have tasted ardent spirits. 
“The Faculty, on Viewing the premises in connexion with the late ordinance of the 
Trustees in regard to Intemperance, believed that the only option left them was between 
dismission and suspension. In consideration therefore of their previous good conduct, they 
were only suspended for three weeks from the above date. 

“Allen J. Polk of the Soph. and T. G. Polk of the Freshman classes having been of 
the party mentioned in the foregoing statement, having been intoxicated on that occasion, 
having used highly indecorous language towards D. Mitchell, and having been for some 
time past characterized by bad conduct and bad scholarship notwithstanding earnest, & 
repeated advice and warning, particularly to the latter, they were both unanimously 
dismissed.”’ Faculty Journal, 1841-1848, February 18, 24, 25, 1842. 

Another student diarist of the day comments on the events of the turbulent holiday: 

“Tuesday was the 22—the birthday of Washington, the day was celebrated by a speech 
by Morrisey—The procession formed in front of S[outh]. B[uilding]. & marched around 
by Caldwell monument to the Chapel, Meares was Marshall of the day. The amount of 
liquor drank by the students was tremendous. More than 1/3 of the college was intoxi- 
cated. Pink and I went over to the East and were gloriously tight before breakfast. We 
kept the things hot throughout the day. Nutall had an excellent dinner. Parson Green 
dined with us for the purpose of preserving order & preventing us from drinking too 
much wine. A member of the Faculty dined at each of the boarding houses for the 
same purpose. 

“In the evening Mike was passing thru the campus & some drinken fellow cursed him 
from McNairy’s window. He came up & found the room full of drunken students while 
the sugar was scattered about & the floor was drenched with brandy which had been 
spilled. He sat down and gave them a long talk etc.” 

Diary of James Lawrence Dusenberry, February 27, 1842, 6-7. 
® See note 59. 
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afternoon the Senior Class recited upon Juvenal. After supper 
Miss Nancy Hilliard and myself went to see Mrs Barbee. Mrs 
Utley came afterwards and we three Mrs Barbee, Utley, and my- 
self played dross. I do love Mrs. Barbee, and Mrs Utley they are 
married ladies—they are such fine ladies, and are so pretty—good 
natured and all 
[61] Chape H February 25” Friday 1842 
This morning the communication which I wrote for the North 
Carolina Standard came out—a piece likewise in the Fayetteville 
Observer.*' This morning I got a London Quartly Review. One or 
two very fine articles in it. At ten oclock ten or fifteen ladies were 
present at our lecture. We had but few experiments and the lec- 
ture was only tolerable. Between twelve and one I read one of 
Webster’s speeches. In the evening the Senior Class recited 
French. To night the Society met at the usual hour. I introduced 
two motions but neither passed one was about the valedictory. 
the other about Seniors holding the offices of Society. The Society 
elected me treasurer to night but it is not customary to elect 
Seniors, the manner in which I was elected caused me to accept of 
the office.** The subject of debate was about the right of instruc- 
tion, but very little was said upon the question. The Society 
passed a motion to take the literary Messenger® and likewise to 
get all the numbers as far back as we can even to the very first 
publication of the work. I think it is a very valuable periodical. 
One of the best in the southern country. 
University of [N. C.] Saturday [February] 26” 1842 
Beautiful weather—Read until breakfast. After breakfast 
settled with the treasurer and took the office myself. There were 
two hundred and ninety five dollars and seventy five cents, in the 
treasury. The society met at nine but I did not attend. There was 
but very little business before Society Read the national In- 
telligencer and some other papers this morning. I heard of the 
Hon Lewis [62] William’s™ death to day in Congress—he was 
the oldest member in the house of Representatives After dinner 
I took a walk out about a mile from town with several other fel- 
lows. This evening I became acquainted with Swaim the author 
of the Man of business)® and Justice of the Peace)*®* he was a 
little intoxicated. not a very good looking man. He was on his 
© Fayetteville Observer, Fayetteville. Weekly. 

*2 George W. Ruffin was also elected to a second term as president, but on his “declining 
to serve,” the Society proceeded to elect Joseph John Summerell. Proceedings of the 
Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, February 25, 1842. 

® Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, Monthly. 

* Lewis Williams (1786-1842), A. B., U. N. C., 1808, was a member of Congress from 
North Carolina from 1815 until 1842. Battle, Sketches, 232. 

® Benjamin Swaim, The Man of Business; or Every Man's Law Books; Showing How to 
Execute Properly All Deeds and Writings Obligatory, With Approved Forms and Precedents 
Suited to Every Class According to Modern Practice ... (New Salem, N. C., 1834). 

® Benjamin Swaim, The North-Carolina Justice; Containing a Summary Statement of the 
Statutes and Common Law of this State, Together With the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and All the Most Approved Forms and Precedents, Relating to the Office and Duty of 
a Justice of the Peace and Other Public Officers, According to Modern Practices; the Whole 


Intended az a Complete Practical Application of the New Revised Statutes of North-Carolina. 
(Raleigh: Raleigh Register, 1839). 
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way to Raleigh to have another work published.®. I paid Miss 
Nancy and Mrs Utley a visit to night. Retired to my room read 
some and went to bed 
Sunday [February] 27” 1842 

The first thing I did this morning was go to prays shave myself 
and dressed ready to breakfast. After breakfast studied law 
hard until time for church. The Chapel was fuller than usual Dr 
Mitchel preached a very fine sermon. Prepared a bible lesson this 
evening for the Gove". Lewis D Henry arrived here this evening 
on his way to Hillsboro, He will make a political speech there 
Tuesday next court week. To night studied law like a horse 

Monday [February] 28” 1842 

This morning very busily engaged in studying law until break- 
fast, after breakfast constitutional law. Recited upon Blackstone 
between twelve and one. After dinner no lesson to get, Professor 
Greene gave the Senior Class a lecture upon the pronunciation of 
the elementary letters of the english language. To night I have 
the blues, melancholy and dejected in spirits feel bad want to 
leave College Go home and do something I want to live with my 
Mother and take care of her in her old age—she has done much 
for me in her lifetime—lI inte[n]d to remunerate her for it. 
[63] C Hill [Monday,] March 7 1842 

The first seven days of this month have been characterized, for 
warm weather and beautiful days. The students are wearing 
their summer gowns and white pantaloons,—peach trees are in 
full bloom, and the whole vegetable kingdom is as forward as if it 
were in the month of April Every thing looks lively and gay and 
seems full of life. Last night we had a heavy rain, and severe 
claps of thunder and lightning. There has nothing taken place in 
college which I want to put in my Journal. For the last seven days 
I have performed punctual the whole routine of my college duties. 
I paid Mrs Barbee a visit last week and was very well entertained 
by playing backgammon with her. that was the first time I ever 
played. I think our temperance Society is going down. I have 
received three letters from home this week one from Mother, one 
from Brother Bernice, and one from B James _his had twenty dol- 
lars in it. Mother wished to know if I were going to get married. 
Brother Bernice told me he was elected county surveyor. Brother 
James has been buying more negroes Brother Bernice told me 
I should be called upon to deliver an address on the 4” of July 
in Smithfield; if the day should be celebrated. I think I shall court 
Miss Mary Mitchel® before I leave college. I have but very little 
acquaintance with her thus far. Money is very scarce I think 
of going home in three or four weeks I do hate for Mother to 
live by herself, I feel for her every day and night of my life I 

*? Benjamin Swaim, [probably] North Carolina Road Law, Now in Force; Containing All 


the Acts of Assembly and Decisions of the Supreme Court on the Subject of Roads, Ferries, 


and Bridges . . . (Asheborough: Southern Citizen, 1842). 
Mary Mitchell, daughter of Dr. Mitchell, married Richard James Ashe, of the Class 
of 1842. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, November 4, 1845. 
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more Se do all that I can to render her happy the remainder of 
er life 
[64] University March 8" 1842 Tuesday 

This morning after prays I went to the P office and got a letter 
from the Editor informing me that he could not furnish the 
Philanthropic Society with the Southern Literary messenger 
from the commencement of its publication, but could from the 
beginning of the year 1840. I received the sixth Census of the 
U States of 1840 From William R King® U S Senator in Congress 
for the Philanthropic Society, it is a very fine document—nothing 
else from the office. Recited to the President constitutional law 
at eleven oclock. between twelve and one read a review. This 
afternoon prepared a lesson in Juvenal—he took up every man in 
the class. Ruffin[,] Stone,” and myself took a walk this evening 
and the ladies walking out. To night I have read in Blackstone the 
chapter on the trial by jury. It is an elegant chapter. I feel now 
like going to bed. 
[65] University of N Carolina April 17" 1842 

Sunday 

Since the eight of March my attention has been engaged but not 
sufficiently to have kept me from writing in my Journal. A great 
many things have occurred which I regret very much because, I 
did not record them. I went home the last week in March—was 
at the great Whig Convention in Raleigh on the fourth of April. 
Neglected to record any thing I saw while gone. I feel weak and 
dejected in spirits; I am not in very good health. I have not 
visited any of the ladies on the Hill this session. I think of doing 
so very shortly. I am reading Blackstone a second time. This 
session I have not studied as much as I ought to have done—read 
but little. The senior class spoke last week. I wrote upon “The 
present condition of College, it created a great deal of laughter 
and was considered the best speech on the stage that night. 1 Bar- 
ringer,”! 2 Caldwell, 3 Holmes, *? 4 myself, and Dick Ash" 5 spoke 
in the order in which I have written them down. Subjects 1, 
Poetry in the U States 2 Matrimony, 3 Republicanism 4 The con- 
dition of College, 5 Religions.** Several ladies have sent to me for 
a copy of my speech I refused them all. 





® William Rufus King (1786-1853), was a student at the University in 1801. He served 
as United States Senator from Alabama, 1819-1845, and 1847-1853, and was elected Vice- 
President of the United States in 1852. Battle, Sketches, 159. 

7 De Witt Clinton Stone (1825-1884), A. B., 1845, A.M., 1849; Louisburg; Trustee of the 
University, 1858-1863; Mayor of Galveston, Texas. Battle, Sketches, 72, 214. 

™ Rufus Barringer, A. o 1842; Cabarrus County; lawyer; member of the General 
Assembly; Brigadier General, C. S. A. Battle, Sketches, 90. 

7 Peter James Holmes rises. 1879), A. B., 1842; Southampton, Virginia. Battle, Sketches, 
148. 

7 Richard James Ashe, A. B., 1842; Hillsboro; lawyer, merchant; Captain, C. S. A.; 
married Mary Mitchell, daughter of Dr. Mitchell. Battle, Sketches, 87. 

™% “To the Seniors was given a month's holiday anterior to Commencement. This was 
preceded by ‘Senior Speaking’ original orations being delivered in Gerrard Hall, before the 
public. The orations were of the usual dignity and solemnity, but there was always what 
was called a ‘funny’ [evidently Tomlinson’s speech was such]. The speeches were submitted 
to the censorship of the Professor of Rhetoric. These exercises were attended by the ladies 
and gentlemen of the village. Perfect decorum was observed. The speakers wore black silk 
gowns, belonging to the two Societies. No manuscripts or prompting were allowed.” Battle, 
History, I, 555-556. 
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[66] University of N C April Saturday 23™* 1842 

I went to see Governor Swain since breakfast and have just 
returned. The object of my visit was this; He promised me that 
I might read his letters to his Father; which he wrote soon after 
he stood for College in the year 1822 for the Junior class. He 
wrote that he was much displeased,—as many as six fellows 
roomed together and it was doubtful whether he could get any 
where to room There were then 170 students here. He joined 
College 18 April 1822 went to Raleigh and read law under Judge 
Tailor™ until July following when he came to the University. He 
never recited but one lesson, was then taken sick and was confined 
to his bed for three months. He then left the University com- 
menced the law, was elected Judge in 1831. elected Governor of 
N Carolina in 1832 and was elected President of the University 
in the winter of 1835 and came here January 1836. and has been 
here ever since. He gave me a good deal of information about the 
early history of the University. He talked with me a good deal 
about the distinguished men of the state. About his marrying 
and visiting the ladies while a law student in Raly. about his 
prosecuting his studies. He was very much delighted with Ra- 
leigh. He is one of the finest men I ever saw, he takes much de- 
light in giving instruction to his pupils. He has one of the 
smartest little boys’ I ever saw. His daughter” is an amiable gir] 
but not pretty. He is a man of an extraordinary mind. His dress 
is plain but very neat. He is a very economical man, puts his 
money to the best use. And advises every body else to do so 
[67] University of N Carolina Saturday April 30% 1842 

This morning the report of the Senior Class was read out, and 
distinctions conferred. The Faculty and students were all at 
prays. (the Faculty never attend only upon such an occasion) 
After prays the Governor proceeded to reading the report, and 
confered distinctions upon the following members of the Class. 
To wit, the first distinction to Messrs Bell,7* Bryant,”® Morisey,” 
and Quince.*! Second Distinctions to Messrs Lewis,** Martin,** 
Mullins,** Summerill [,]®° Spaight.** Third to Haigh.*’ Bell drew 
the valedictory but gave it to Morisey.** Bryant the Latin. 
There was scarcely any interest whatever taken in the repart by 
any members of the Class. Morisey and Bell are considered by the 

% John Louis Taylor. 

7% David Lowry Swain, Jr. 

7 Anne Swain. 

7% William Alexander Bell. 

™ Francis Theodore Bryan, A. B., 1842, A. M., 1845; Raleigh; topographical engineer; 


officer, U. S. A., Mexican War. Battle, Sketches, 101. 

® Thomas Junius Morisey. 

%1 Nathaniel Hill Quince, A. B., 1842; Wilmington. Battle, Sketches, 196. 

© William Figures Lewis. 

William Francis Martin, A. B., 1842; Elizabeth City; physician; Colonel, C. S. A. 
Battle, Sketches, 176. 

* William Sydney Mullins. 

® Joseph John Summerell. 

8 Ashley Wood Spaight. 

8 William Hooper Haigh, A. B., 1842; Fayetteville. Battle, Sketches, 136. 

The valedictorian and salutatorian were chosen by ballot from among the first honor 
men, rather than according to academic standing alone. Battle, History, 1, 477. The remain- 
ing nineteen got no distinction. 
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Class as never deserving first distinction and as ordinary schol- 
ars. Morisey is decidedly a very weak man. After breakfast I 
went to see the Governor to know how much he charged me for 
studying law. The Faculty had assembled for a meeting and told 
me to call another time. Several of the Seniors are leaving upon 
pleasure trips some to Fayetteville some to Caswell and person 
and the western part of the State.**® I shall remain here and 
study law under the Governor and read History and write me a 
fourth of July oration to deliver in Smithfield on the 4" of July 
next. I have received no distinction in my class nor never did I 
study for any. My ambition is very limited if I can make myself 
a good and worthy citizen and a good husband I shall have ac- 
complished all in this life that I wish. My pursuit through life 
will be the law. I have but few friends and less money so I am 


dependent upon myself 
[68] Richard Ashe 
The subject of this memoir is Richard Ashe, was born in 
Wilmington, raised in Hillsboro educated in the University of 
North Carolina, is a member of the present Senior Class which 
will graduate in June. He is about 21 years old small and slender 
as ugly as hell and as trifling as damnation. He is looked upon by 
the Students and Faculty as a mere nullity and in common college 
parlance is called the refuse of creation. He is a man of very 
lazy and indolent habits and is very disagreeable every way, and 
always talking how well his boots and pants fit him and how far 
he can jump. His general deportment has never been good. 
Through out his college course he has been considered a man of 
ordinary intellect and has allways received an ordinary standing 
in his class. I call him a very nasty and filthy looking man. We 
are on familiar terms and I am not actuated by any sinister 
motives for giving him this sketch in my Journal which I have. 
He is a member of the Dialectic Society. 
[69] [blank] 
[70] University of cis, Saturday May 21* 
1842 

This morning is exceedingly cold for this season of the year. 
I have had fire in my room until dinner and it would be by no 
means disagreeable tonight. Yesterday was oppressively warm. 
There has been more sickness in College this season than there 
was during the first three years of my college course. The 
attacks were princply billious and quincy or the sore throat. 
College has never been clear of the clap. I have amused myself 
some to day by playing smut (alias cards) just learning now I 
am about to leave college. Montezuma Jones of Tennessee*® 
Jamison Rice of Alabama* Robert Sanders and myself of Jons- 

® Their studies and examinations completed, the Senior Class was customarily granted a 
vacation until Commencement. Battle, History, I, 555. 


© Montezuma Jones, student, 1841-1843; Tennessee. Battle, Sketches, 156. 
™ Jemison W. Rice, student, 1841-1843; Eutaw, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 197. 
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ton. I never heard the like every one is playing cards.®? Last 
Tuesday Mrs Barbee and myself went out to Mr Charles John- 
son’s to see his daughter Miss Martha she has just recovered 
from a spell of sickness and looks pale. She played us a good 
many fine tunes upon the piano-forte. She is much more intelli- 
gent than I anticipated. She converses well upon most any sub- 
ject. Her father is tolerably wealthy, but has five or six children. 
He lives about four miles from the Hill [on the] Hillsboro course. 
last night I did something which I never expect to do again, a 
thing which I have frequently done for the last two years. I left 
her crying We shook hands for good, I was exceedingly mad 
I rejoice in the two lines above. Miss Cornelia Phillips® is a 
very fine girl. I am almost is love with her, if she was wealthy 
I would cou[rt] her. She is the smartest girl I ever was 
ac[quainted with]. 

[71] The Society met at the usual hour and after the different 
Committees reported, Some resolutions relative to the exclusion 
of every freshman class from Society came on and a very ani- 
mated discussion ensued. Lewis, Mullins, and myself in favor 
of them, it was discussed the last night and laid over until 
tonight, The same resolutions passed in the Dialectic Hall but 
were finally killed in ours; To night I spoke at some length in 
favor of them but no one on the opposite side replied. Some 
personal allusions were thrown out at Mullins and Lewis (about 
electioneering for them) which elicited them selves upon the 
floor and threw back the false and calumnious charges with 
great success. The ayes and nays were then called for by me, 
the vote then stood against 30 for them 10 The Society ad- 
journed about twelve o clock, after a long and protracted meet- 
ing.** The election for one to deliver the anniversary resulted in 
favor of James Lancaster 

[73] A letter which I wrote the morning after my separation 
from the University, to a young lady [Cornelia Phillips] living 
in Chapel Hill, but did not send it and consequently never have. 

® “That horrendum-monstrum which is designated under the name of Card-playing . 

was given cursory condemnation by both the faculty and the societies, though one wonders 
just how far the latter had tongue-in-check in describing the pastime in the above terms. 
Even the faculty took note of this epidemic of card playing by ordering three students before 
them on a charge of playing cards. Their decision indicates that the practice was not 
heavily censured by that body, for they merely voted that Professor Greene be directed to 


“. .. have an interview with them and administer suitable reproof.”’ Supervisor’s Council’s 
Report, Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1832-1840, March 2, 1838, and Faculty 
Journal, 1841-1848, May 13, 1842. 

* Cornelia Phillips [Spencer] (1825-1908), was the daughter of Dr. James Phillips. 

% “Resolved, that the Dialectic & Philanthropic Societies mutually agree to admit no 
members of the next Freshman Class or any person intending to become a member thereof, 
until three weeks before the end of the first college session; nor any member of any 
succeeding Freshman Class, or any member intending to become a member thereof, until 
six weeks before Commencement. Resolved, that this agreement continue in effect for three 
years from its passage, repealable at any time thereafter by either Society: provided the 
body wishing to repeal the same give the other three months previous notice in writing 
of its intentions to do so at the expiration of that time. 

mm That when repealed by one society, it shall not be considered as binding upon 
t r. 

“The report and resolutions having undergone a long and animated discussion were at 
length put to the house, and the ayes and nays called for. 





yi 
Nays—12[.]” 
Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, May 20, 1842. 
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Chapel Hill June 3" 1842 
Miss Cornelia: 


My departure from the University has at length arrived, and 
I hail it as one of the proudest moments of my life. I wish now 
to spend the remainder of my life in ease and retirement with 
one, with whom I think I could be happy. But, before my de- 
parture from this place, nothing would have given me more 
pleasure than to have had another conversation with you and 
that upon a subject which I forbid mentioning here, as your own 
thoughts will suggest to you what it is. The propriety of re- 
sorting to epistalary writing I do not much like though there is no 
other alternative our acquaintance has been but of short 
duration, though, I esteem it no less had it been longer and more 
intimate. I have no doubt but that you will receive this letter 
with great surprise and astonishment and with my present feel- 
ings I cannot refrain from writing you this. If it should meet 
with your approbation I shall be more than pleased; if not I am 
thrice willing to beg pardon for trespassing upon your patience. 
If you feel disposed to correspond with me upon the subject 
alluded to above I assure you it shall never cause you any un- 
easiness on my part. Gratify me, Miss Cornelia, in answering 
this and therein state yur willingness or unwillingness to [comply 
with my] wish. I should have called upon you before I left [but] 
for fear that my company would not have been [ver] y acceptable 
as Miss Wilson® was there very sick. [74] I cannot but expect 
that you will treat this letter as its merits deserve in yours to 
me. Some ladies are willing to make their communications upon 
paper others again are not. Your opinion upon the matter I 
know not, but I sincerely wish to gain your consent. 

I remain yours, very affectionately &c ... 

Ruffin. . W. . Tomlinson** 

[72] At Home Wednesday 8” June 1842 

I graduated last Thursday and received my Diploma and a very 
elegantly bound Bible was presented to each individual of the 
Class by Gov. . Swain. Brother Bernice and Harry Durham were 
there to see me graduate They were very much delighted with 
every thing they saw there. I made my exit Friday morning 
and arrived at Raleigh at three o clock and stayed that night in 
Raleigh and came home Saturday about two o’clock. Sunday I 
went to Elizabeth” singing~ all the girls and boys in the neigh- 
— were there. The girls and boys looked beautiful and 
well. 
Ransom Bridgers John Avera and myself after singing over to 
Harry Durham’s for dinner. We had lively times just to hear 





® Miss Jane Wilson became ill and died while a student in the private school of Mrs. 
James Phillips. She was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Wilson, President of the 
Caldwell Institute in Greensboro. Battle, History, I, 470. 

It is interesting to muse upon the possible consequences had Tomlinson sent this letter. 
Cornelia Phillips married James Monroe Spencer in 1855, and was widowed after only six 
years. Returning to Chapel Hill to live, Mrs. Spencer unstintingly gave to the University of 
her energy and talents, particularly during the dark days of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel Hill, 8, 315. 

* Elizabeth Methodist Church is located about three miles east of Tomlinson’s home. 
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Harry give a description of what he saw there at commencement. 
On my arrival home I found my Mother well—my farm in very 
good order. I have visited most of my neighbors and found them 
well. Every body is busily engaged in their farms and the news 
of the neighborhood seems dull. My feelings since my arrival 
home have been indescribable. No mortal cal! tell how I have felt 
since leaving my old associates in college never to see them 
again. I am now living with my Mother and enjoying the 
products of a small farm. If I were compelled to choose any 
situation in life it should be within the walls of a college. I saw 
more real pleasure during the three years and a half I was in 
College than I ever expect to see again 
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CURRICULUM OF THE SENIOR CLASS 


First Session: 


1841-1842 


Chemistry and Mineralogy 


Mental Philosophy 
Moral Philosophy 


Graeca Majora (Tragedians) 


Horace (Art of Poetry) 


Exercises in Latin Construction 


Astronomy 
French 

Second Session: 
Political Economy 


National and Constitutional Law 


Chemistry and Geology 


Graeca Majora (Tragedians 


Continued) 
Cicero 
French 


Dr. Mitchell 
President Swain 
President Swain 
Professor Fetter 
Professor Hooper 
Professor Hooper 
Professor Phillips 
Professor Roberts 


President Swain 
President Swain 
Dr. Mitchell 


Professor Fetter 
Professor Hooper 
Professor Roberts 





Ot BR wot 


SPOR 99 pop 





SCHEME OF THE EXERCISES 
AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
JUNE 2ND, 1842. 


FORENOON 


Prayer. 

Salutatory Oration. 
Oration. “Obligations of 
Educated Men.” 

Oration. “Principles of the 
Old Federal Party.” 
Oration. “Spirit of Re- 
form.” 

Oration. “Reciprocal Influ- 
ence of Science and Reli- 
gion.” 


Francis T. Bryan, Raleigh 
Joseph J. Summerell, 
Northampton 

Rufus Barringer, Cabarrus 


William H. Haigh, Fayetteville 
William F. Lewis, Edgecombe 


AFTERNOON 


Eloge de Louis-Philippe. 
Oration. “Reverence for 
the Past.” 

Oration. “The Middle 
Ages.” 

Degrees conferred. 
Report of the Faculty. 
Valedictory. 

Prayer. 


William A. Bell, Greene Co., Ala. 
William S. Mullins, Fayetteville 


William F. Martin, 
Elizabeth City 


Thomas J. Morisey, Sampson 
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Richard J. Ashe 
Rufus Barringer 
William A. Bell 
Francis T. Bryan 
James A. Caldwell 
James W. Campbell 
Robert Campbell 
David Coleman 
James L. Dusenbury 
Stephen S. Green 
William H. Haigh 
William White Harriss 
Charles P. Hartwell 
William J. Hayes 
Peter J. Holmes 
Joseph C. Huske 

1 John Findley Jack 

William F. Lewis 
William F. Martin 
William P. McBee 
Thomas J. Morissey 
William S. Mullins 
Israel Leonidas Pickens 
Nathaniel H. Quince 
George W. Ruffin 
John Baptist Smith 
Ashley W. Spaight 
Joseph J. Summerell 
Ruffin W. Tomlinson 
Richard D. Wilson 








GRADUATES OF THE CLASS OF 1842 


Chapel Hill 
Cabarrus County 
Eutaw, Alabama 
Raleigh 

Burke County 
Marengo, Alabama 
Marengo, Alabama 
Buncombe County 
Lexington 

Chapel Hill 
Fayetteville 
Wilmington 
Brunswick, Virginia 
Lincoln, Georgia 
Southampton, Virginia 
Fayetteville 
Grainger, Tennessee 
Edgecombe County 
Elizabeth City 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Sampson County 
Fayetteville 
Greensboro, Alabama 
Wilmington 

Franklin County 
Granville County 
Selma, Alabama 
Northampton County 
Johnston County 
Caswell County 








IV 
FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1841-1842! 


David L. Swain, President and Professor of National and Con- 
stitutional Law 

Elisha Mitchell, Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology 

James Phillips, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 


ophy 
J. DeBerniere Hooper, Professor of the Latin Language and 


Literature 
Manuel Fetter, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature 
William M. Green, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
John J. Roberts, Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture 
William H. Owen, Tutor of Ancient Languages, and Librarian 
Ralph W. Graves, Tutor of Mathematics 
Charles Force Deems, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and Logic. 


1 Battle, Sketches, 79-81. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1951-1952! 
By Mary LINDSAY THORNTON 


Bibliography and Libraries 


DOWNS, ROBERT BINGHAM. American library resources; a 
bibliographical guide. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1951. 428 p. $7.00. 

JENKINS, WILLIAM SUMNER. A guide to the microfilm col- 
lection of early state records, prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress in association with the University of North Carolina. 
Collected and compiled under the supervision of William Sum- 
ner Jenkins; edited by Lillian A. Hamrick. [Wash.] Library of 
Congress, Photoduplication Service, 1950. 1 v. (various pag- 
ings) $5.00. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND. The library in college instruction, a 
syllabus on the improvement of college instruction through 
library use, by Louis Round Wilson, Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell [aad] Sarah Rebecca Reed. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1951. 347 p. $3.75. 


Philosophy and Religion 


GWYNN, PRICE HENDERSON. Leadership education in the 
local church. Philadelphia, Published for the Cooperative Pub- 
Tee Association by the Westminster Press, [1952] 157 p. 

2.75. 

HANFT, FRANK WILLIAM. You can believe; a lawyer’s brief 
for Christianity. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, [1952] 
187 p. $2.75. 

KAIGHN, RAYMOND P. How to retire and like it. Foreword 
by Reginald M. Atwater. New York, Association Press, 1951. 
149 p. $2.50. 

LEWIS, HENRY WILKINS. Northampton parishes. Jackson, 
N. C., 1951. ix, 120 p. illus., map. $2.50. Order from the Author, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

McCOY, GEORGE WILLIAM. The First Presbyterian Church, 
Asheville, N. C., 1794-1951. Asheville, First Presbyterian 
Church, 1951. viii, 67 p. illus. $1.50. 

McKNIGHT, JOHN P.? The papacy, a new appraisal. New York. 
Rinehart, [1952] 437 p. $5.00. 

MIDDLETON, ROBERT LEE. Don’t disappoint God! Challeng- 
ing you to live more abundantly. Nashville, Broadman Press, 
1951. 174 p. $2.00. 

PATRICK, CLARENCE HODGES. Alcohol, culture, and society. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1952. xv, 176 p. $3.00. 

"2 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the year 


ending August $1, 1952. 
2 Mayflower award, 1952. 
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SUMNER, F. W. The true or inner significance of life. Boston, 
Christopher Publishing House, [1951] 149 p. illus. $2.00. 

WILLIAMS, HENRY HORACE. Logic for living, lectures of 
1921-22; edited by Jane Ross Hammer. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, [1951] 281 p. $3.75. 


Economics and Sociology 


BRIDGES, EARLEY WINFRED. Greensboro Lodge no. 76, A. 
F. & A. M.; a historical survey of one of North Carolina’s out- 
standing lodges. Staunton, Va., McClure Printing Co., 1951. 
469 p. illus. $6.00. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, N. C. LIBRARY. FRANK C. 
BROWN COLLECTION OF NORTH CAROLINA FOLK- 
LORE. The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore, collected by Dr. Frank C. Brown during the years 
1912 to 1943, in collaboration with the North Carolina Folk- 
lore Society . . . General editor: Newman Ivey White... 
Durham, N. C., Duke University Press ([1952- ] v. 1-3 have 
appeared (will have 5 v.) $5.00 a volume. 

FEW, WILLIAM PRESTON. Papers and addresses; edited, 
with a biographical appreciation, by Robert H. Woody. [Dur- 
ham, N. C.] Duke University Press, 1951. 369 p. $4.00. 

FLOYD, JOE SUMMERS. Effects of taxation on industrial 
location. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
[1952] xiv, 155 p. $2.00. 

GILLIN, JOHN PHILIP. The culture of security in San Carlos; 
a study of a Guatemalan community of Indians and Ladinos. 
New Orleans, Tulane University of Louisiana, 1951. vii, 128 p. 
illus. $4.00 pa. 

HEARD, ALEXANDER. A two-party South? Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, [1952] xviii, 334 p. illus., 
maps. $4.75. 

JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. This American people. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, [1951] 205 p. $2.75. 

KNIGHT, EDGAR WALLACE. A documentary history of edu- 
cation in the South before 1860: v. III. The rise of the state 
university. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. v. 3. p. $12.50. 

KNIGHT, EDGAR WALLACE. Fifty years of American educa- 
tion, a historical review and critical appraisal. New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 1952. viii, 484 p. $4.75. 

MANGUM, CHARLES STAPLES. The legal status of the tenant 
farmer in the Southeast. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, [1952] viii, 478 p. $7.50. 

SHUTE, JOHN RAYMOND. The happy mayor. Monroe, N. C., 
Nocalore Press, 1951. 79 p. $3.00. 

SHUTE, JOHN RAYMOND. A song in the night. Monroe, N. C., 
Nocalore Press, 1952. 64 p. $2.50. 
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U. 8S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. A statistical abstract supple- 
ment: County and city data book, 1949. Wash., U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1952. xv, 500 p. $3.50. 


Philology 


BIXLER, HAROLD HENCH. Spelling for everyday life (grades 
2-7) Atlanta. Turner E. Smith and Co., 1952. 2 v. illus. Each 
$1.76. 

CASTELLANO, JUAN R. Spanish through speech. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $2.25. 


Science 


ADKINS, DOROTHY C. Factor analysis of reasoning tests, by 
Dorothy C. Adkins and Samuel B. Lyerly, with the assistance 
of Goldie Demb and Daniel W. Campbell. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1952. iv, 122 p. illus. $2.00. 

CAMERON, EUGENE NATHAN, Feldspar deposits of the Bry- 
son City district, North Carolina. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Dept. of Conservation and Development, 1951. viii, 100 p. 
illus., maps. Apply. 

CARSON, RACHEL LOUISE. Under the sea-wind; a naturalist’s 
picture of ocean life. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1952. 314 p. $3.50. Describes life off the N. C. coast. 

GUY, ALBERT C. Elements of physical metallurgy. Cambridge, 
Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1951. 293 p. illus. $6.50. 


Applied Science and Useful Arts 


BROWN, MARION LEA. The Southern cook book. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, [1951] 371 p. $4.50. 

HARNED, JESSIE M. Medical terminology made easy. Chicago, 
Physicians Record Company, 1951. 275 p. illus. $5.00. 

KLINGMAN, GLENN C. Principles of weed control. New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1951. 368 p. 

MORRIS, JAMES A. Woolen and worsted manufacturing in the 
southern Piedmont. Columbia, University of South Carolina 
Press, 1952. xiii, 197 p. map. $5.00. 

ULMER, MARY. To make my bread, preparing Cherokee foods. 
Cherokee, N. C., Museum of the Cherokee Indian, [1951] 
72 p. illus. $1.00. 

WARDLAW, JACK. Top secrets of successful selling: thought 
plus action. New York, W. Funk, [1952] 241 p. $3.50. 

WILLIS, HENRY S. Diagnostic and experimental methods in 

tuberculosis, by Henry S. Willis and Martin M. Cummings. 

Springfield, Illinois, C. C. Thomas, 1952. 373 p. $10. 
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Poetry 


ADAMS, CYNTHIA de FORD. In miniature, selections from 
the poems of Cynthia de Ford Adams. [Four Oaks, N. C., 
Author] c. 1952. 47 p. Apply, Author. 

ATKINS, STEWART. The halting gods. Emory University, Ga., 
Banner Press, [1952] 64 p. $2.00. 

Bay leaves no. 1- Prize poems, 1950-1951- [Asheville] The 
Poetry Council of North Carolina, 1952- No. 1, 1950-51. 
BUCKNER, IRENE SUTPHIN. Rhymes of living. Pittsboro, 

N. C., [Author] 1951, 23 p. $1.00. 

JARRELL, RANDALL, The seven-league crutches. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., [1951] 94 p. $2.75. 

NORBURN, HOPE (ROBERTSON) Lord Lollypop, a timely 
allegory, written and illustrated by Hope Robertson Norburn. 
With a foreword by Archibald Rutledge. New York, Exposi- 
tion Press, [1952] 36 p. illus. $2.00. 

TUCKER, HELEN. Remembrance. Boston, B. Humphries, 
[c.1951.] 48 p. $2.00. 

WEST, JOHN FOSTER. Up ego! New York, Payton, Paul Pub- 
lishing Company, [1951] 26 p. $1.50. 


Fiction® 


BELL, THELMA HARRINGTON. Yaller-eye; with illus. by 
Corydon Bell. New York, Viking Press, 1951. 87 p. illus. $2.00. 
Juvenile. 

BOYD, JAMES. Old pines, and other stories. [Chapel Hill] Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, [1952] 165 p. $3.00. 

CARROLL, RUTH (ROBINSON) Peanut, by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll. New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 45 p. $1.75. 
Juvenile. 

HARRIS, BERNICE (KELLY) Wild Cherry Tree Road. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Co., 1951. 282 p. $3.00. 

HEDDEN, WORTH TUTTLE. Love is a wound. New York, 
Crown Publishers, [1952] 467 p. $3.75. 

HUNT, MABEL LEIGH. Ladycake Farm;; illustrated by Clotilde 
Embree Funk. Philadelphia, Lippincott Company, [1952] 126 
p. illus. $2.25. 

KNOX, JOE. Little Benders. Philadelphia, Lippincott Company, 
[1952] 255 p. $3.00. 

LEAVITT, DOROTHY. Adventure on the Tennessee. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1952. 195 p. illus. $2.75. Juvenile. 

MARSHALL, ROBERT K. Julia Gwynn; an American Gothic 
tale. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, [1952] 228 p. $3.00. 

[MOORE, BERTHA B.] Strength of the Hills, by Brenda Can- 
non [pseud.] Chicago, Moody Press [1952] 252 p. $2.25. 

PATTON, FRANCES GRAY. The finer things of life; illustrated 
by Garrett Price. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., [1951] 
248 p. illus. $3.00. 





’ By a North Carolinian or with the scene laid in North Carolina. 


sill Sus 
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PATTON, FRANCES GRAY. London, Victor-Gollanez Company, 
; 1952. vii, 248 p. 10 s 6 d. 
ROUNDS, GLEN. Hunted horses; written and illustrated by 
Glen Rounds. New York, Holiday House, [1951] 154 p. illus. 
$2.25. Juvenile. 
RUARK, ROBERT C. Grenadine’s spawn. New York, Doubleday 
and Co., 1952. 253 p. $3.00. 
SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. East side General. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Co., 1952. 311 p. $3.00. 
: STEELE, WILLIAM O. Over-mountain boy; illustrated by Fritz 
Kvedel. New York, Aladdin Books, 1952. 192 p. illus. $1.75, 
; school ed. $1.59. Juvenile. 

WELLIMAN, MANLY WADE. The haunts of Drowning Creek. 
[New York] Holiday House, [1951] 205 p. $2.50. Juvenile. 
YATES, ELIZABETH. Brave interval. New York, Coward-Mc- 

Cann, [1952] 246 p. $3.00. 


Literature Other Than Poetry, Drama, or Fiction 


BAUM, PAULL FRANKLIN. The other harmony of prose; an 
essay on prose rhythm. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 
1952. 230 p. $3.50. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM BASKERVILLE, compiler. Fifty years 

y of the South Atlantic quarterly. Durham, N. C., Duke Univer- 

. sity Press, 1952. 397 p. $5.00. 

KELLING, LUCILE, Index verborum Iuvenalis, by Lucile 

- Kelling and Albert Suskin. Chapel Hill, University of North 

Carolina Press, 1951. vii, 139 p. $5.00. 

e LITTLE, WILLIAM MYERS. The Little scrapbook, being selec- 

tions from the varied newspapers writings of William M. Little, 

sometime Literary Editor of the Sunday Charlotte observer... 

n with a foreword by Laura Little. Atlanta, Privately printed, 

1952. v, 103 p. port. 

a NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY. A tribute to George Coffin 

Taylor; studies and essays chiefly Elizabethan by his students 


e and friends, edited by Arnold Williams. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
6 sity of North Carolina Press, [c. 1952] xv, 213 p. port. $5.00. 
, Genealogy 


BROUGHTON, CARRIE L., compiler. Marriage and death 
notices in Raleigh register, North Carolina state gazette, Daily 


sentinel, Raleigh observer, and News and observer, 1867-1887. 
, [Raleigh, North Carolina State Library, 1951] 621-851 p. 
r Apply. 
i DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. ELIZA- 
] BETH BENTON CHAPTER, KANSAS CITY, MO. Genea- 


logical guide: master index of genealogy in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution magazine, volume 1-84, 1892-1950. 
Wash., D. A. R. Magazine, 1951. 137 p. $5.00. 
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History and Travel 


CALLAHAN, NORTH. Smoky Mountain country; edited by 
Erskine Caldwell. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, [1952] 
257 p. $4.00. 

GODFREY, JAMES LOGAN. Revolutionary justice; a study of 
the organization, personnel, and procedure of the Paris Tri- 
bunal, 1793-1795. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. vi, 166 p. illus. $1.25 pa. 

GREEN, FLETCHER MELVIN, editor. The Lides go south... 
and west; the record of a planter migration in 1835. Columbia, 
University of South Carolina Press, 1952. vi, 51 p. $1.50 pa. 

GRIFFIN, CLARENCE W. History of Rutherford County, 1937- 
1951. Asheville, Inland Press, 1952. 136 p. $4.00. 

HOLMES, URBAN TIGNER. Daily living in the twelfth century, 
based on the observations of Alexander Neckam in London and 
Paris. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 337 p. 
illus. $3.85. 

MACRAE, DAVID. The Americans at home. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1952. 606 p. $4.50. Chapters 21-27 deal with 
North Carolina in the Reconstruction period. 

STICK, DAVID. Graveyard of the Atlantic; shipwrecks of the 
North Carolina coast. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, [1952] ix, 276 p. illus. maps. $5.00. 

STOWE, ROBERT LEE, Early history of Belmont and Gaston 
County, North Carolina, with preface. [Belmont, Author] 
1951. 61 p. illus. 


Autobiography and Biography 


ADAIR, JAMES R. Saints alive. Wheaton, IIl., Van Kampen 
Press, 1952. 159 p. $2.00. 

BAKER, BLANCHE EGERTON. Mrs. G. I. Joe. [Goldsboro? 
N. C., 1951] 247 p. illus. $2.50. 

CANADA, JOHN WILLIAM. Life at eighty ; memories and com- 
ments by a Tarheel in Texas. [LaPorte, Tex., Author, 1952] 
198 p. $3.75. 

CHESNUTT, HELEN M. Charles Waddell Chesnutt, pioneer of 
the color line. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
[1952] viii, 324 p. port. $5.00. 

DANIELS, JOSEPHUS. Roosevelt and Daniels, a friendship in 
politics, edited with an introduction by Carroll Kilpatrick. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, [1952] xvi, 
226 p. $3.50. 

DAVIDSON, CHALMERS GASTON. Piedmont partisan; the 
life and times of Brigadier-General William Lee Davidson. 
Davidson, N. C., Davidson College, 1951. 190 p. $3.15. 

DELAKAS, DANIEL L. Thomas Wolfe, La France et les ro- 
mancier francois. Paris, Jouve et Cie, [1952?] xii, 154 p. $3.50. 

DOWELL, SPIGHT. Columbus Roberts: Christian steward ex- 
traordinary. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1951. xiv, 171 p. 
illus. $3.00. 
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GREER, LOUISE. Browning and America. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, [1952] xiii, 355 p. illus. $4.00. 
HOOLE, WILLIAM STANLEY. Alias Simon Suggs; the life and 
times of Johnson Jones Hooper. University, Ala., University 

of Alabama Press, 1952. xxiii, 283 p. port. $5.00. 

KANE, HARNETT THOMAS. Gentlemen, swords and pistols. 
New York, Morrow, 1951. 306 p. illus. $4.00. North Caro- 
linians included are Robert B. Vance, Samuel Carson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Thomas H. Benton. 

MULLEN, JAMES MORFIT. Let justice be done. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance, [1952] 371 p. $3.00. 

PLYLER, MARION TIMOTHY. Through eight decades, as min- 
ister, editor, author. Durham, N. C., Seeman Printery for 
Author, 1951. v, 138 p. ports. Apply Author, 1415 N. Gregson 
St., Durham, N. C. 

POLK, JAMES KNOX. Pres., U.S. Polk, the diary of a president, 
1845-1849, covering the Mexican War, the acquisition of Ore- 
gon, and the conquest of California and the Southwest, edited 
by Allan Nevins. London, New York, Longmans, Green, 1952. 
xxxiv, 412 p. $6.00. 

SHEARER, ERNEST CHARLES. Robert Potter, remarkable 
North Carolinian and Texan. [Houston] University of Hous- 
ton Press, 1951. xii, 133 p. $3.50. 

WALSER, RICHARD GAITHER. Inglis Fletcher of Bandon 
Plantation. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Library, 
1952. viii, 79 p. illus. port. $2.00 bound, $.75 pa. Order from 
Library Extension Division, University of North Carolina 
Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


New Editions and Reprints 


BRIGGS, THOMAS HENRY. Improving instruction through 
supervision, a revision of Improving instruction. New York, 
Macmillan, c. 1938, c. 1952. $5.00. 

CLYDE, PAUL HIBBERT. The Far East, a history of the im- 
pact of the West on Eastern Asia. 2d. ed. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. xxvi, 942 p. $9.00, to schools $6.75. 

FLETCHER, INGLIS. Bennett’s welcome. Garden City, N. Y., 
Garden City Books [1951, c. 1950] 451 p. $1.98. 

New York, Permabooks, 1952. $.35 pa. 

Lusty wind for Carolina. Garden City 

N. Y., Garden City Books [1951, c. 1944] 470 p. $1.98. 

New York, Permabooks, 1951. $.35. 

Men of Albemarle. Garden City, N. Y.., 

Garden City Books, [1951, c. 1942] 566 p. $1.98. 

Raleigh’s Eden, a novel. Garden City, N. 
Y., Garden City Books [1951, c. 1940] 662 p. $1.98. 

GARRISON, KARL CLAUDIUS. Growth and development. New 
York, Longmans, 1952. 571 p. illus. $5.00. 

HARIOT, THOMAS, 1560-1621. A brief and true report of the 
new found land of Virginia . . . a facsimile edition of the 1588 
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quarto, with an introduction by the late Randolph G. Adams. 
New York, The History Book Club, 1951. xvii [48] p. Sub- 
scription. 

KENAN, WILLIAM RAND. Incidents by the way, more reflec- 
tions. 3d ed. [Lockport? N. Y., Author, 1952] 85 p. illus. Apply. 

SAWYER, LEMUEL, 1777-1852. Facsimile edition of Lemuel 
Sawyer’s Blackbeard; introduction by Richard Walser. Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, 1952. xxxii, 66 p. $1.00 mailing charge. 

SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Divine mistress. New York, Per- 
mabooks, 1951. $.35. pa. 

SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Sangaree. New York, Popular 
Library, c. 1948, c. 1952. 382 p. $.35 pa. 

SMITH, BETTY. A tree grows in Brooklyn, a musical play by 
Betty Smith and George Abbott, based on Betty Smith’s novel. 
Lyrics by Dorothy Fields. New York, Harper and Bros., [1952] 
179 p. illus. $2.75. 

STREET, JAMES HOWELL. Tap roots. New York, Pocket 
Books, c. 1942, c. 1952. 510 p. $.35 pa. 

WALSER, RICHARD GAITHER. North Carolina poetry. Rev. 
ed. Richmond, Garrett & Massie, 1951. 200 p. $4.00. 

WOLFE, THOMAS. Au fil du temps (Of time and the river) 
roman, traduction R. N. Raimbault, Manoél Faucher et Charles 
P. Vorce. Paris, Librarie Stock, Delamain et Boutelleau, 1951. 


602 p. 
Uns bleibt die Erde; die “Geschichte eines 
Romans” mit breifen und 4 abbildungen. [Miinchen, Die Arche, 


c. 1951] 160 p. $2.25. 
Mannerhouse. Copenhagen, Steen Hasselbalchs 


Forlag, 1952. 65 p. 
Schau heimwarts, Engel! Eline Geschichte 
vom begrabnen Leben. Hamburg, Rowohlt Verlag, [1951] 


556 p. 

A story of the buried life: Look homeward, 
angel... illustrated by Douglas W. Gorsline, with an introduc- 
tion by Maxwell Perkins. New York, Chas. Scribners Sons, 
[c. 1929 c. 1947, c. 1952] xvi, 662 p. $2.75. 

Selections from works, edited by Maxwell Geis- 

















mar. London, William Heinemann, 1952, viii, 712 p. 12 s 6 d. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Lawson’s History of North Carolina: Containing the Exact Description 
and Natural History of that Country, together with the Present State 
Thereof and a Journal of a Thousand Miles traveled through Several 
Nations of Indians, Giving a Particular Account of Their Customs, 
Manners, etc. Edited by Frances Latham Harriss. (Richmond: Garrett & 
Massie, Incorporated. 1952. Pp. xxvii, 259. $4.00.) 


A review of a book that has been published in one form or 
another for two hundred and forty-three years can hardly be 
fitted into the framework of our modern and somewhat blasé 
habit of literary dissection and criticism. Nor would a serious 
reviewer of this volume care to obliterate the individuality and 
uniqueness of Lawson’s work by such a procedure. Fortunately 
for the students of the origins of our social order, the author 
has studiously avoided any attempt at modernization. The result 
is a well-printed reproduction of one of the best firsthand reports 
on the white man’s reaction to his contact with the aboriginal 
flora, fauna, and human society of America. 

The present edition is a reproduction of a publication issued 
in 1937 under the sponsorship of the North Carolina Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America. A short “Foreword” and “Bio- 
graphical Sketch of John Lawson” are valuable contributions to 
the work. In the former the editor presents some of the best 
evaluations of Lawson’s work by those rare historians who have 
abstained from the erroneous statement that its value lies in 
the fact that it was the first history of North Carolina. In the 
latter she has brought together the few known facts about 
Lawson’s life and spiced them with a lively and unrestrained 
imagination. Though she admits, for example, that nothing is 
known of the manner of Lawson’s death at the hands of the 
Tuscarora Indians she reaches the conclusion: “We may be sure 
that he died as he had lived, a gallant gentleman.” (p. xvii) 

After a careful reading of the volume one is more likely to 
agree with the editor’s imaginative conclusion than to criticize 
her aberration from strict historical methodology in interpreta- 
tion. Lawson’s work fell far short of accepted historical stand- 
ards in that no tests or comparisons of sources were made; 
personal recollections, vague reports of Indian customs, and rank 
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superstitions concerning plants and animals were all laid down in 
the same genial and gullible vein. Though his observations are 
unscientific to the point of naiveté, yet they are often more 
incisive and colorful than one could expect from the best of 
amateur historians. His work is sometimes a little boresome 
by virtue of extreme moralization, and occasionally it presents 
Lawson himself in a suspicious superiority over his white com- 
panions in their moral lapses in dealing with the Indians. But 
it does not make any claim for finality or exactitude; and though 
the work was undoubtedly designed to stimulate migration to 
Carolina it never approaches the extent of prevarication by ex- 
aggeration that can be found in any circular for current real 
estate promotion. 

The worst judgment that can be passed on Lawson’s work is 
that as the first history in North Carolina it has received much 
commendation that it did not deserve. The most unfortunate 
circumstance concerning it is that as source material in an 
interesting and thoroughly human form it has been read and 
understood by so few recent historians. The highest praise that 
can be given to it is that according to the common literary and 
scientific standards of its day it still conforms gracefully to the 
modest ideal set by its author in his preface: 


Having spent most of my Time, during my eight Years Abode 
in Carolina, in travelling, I not only surveyed the Sea-Coast, and 
those Parts which are already inhabited by the Christians, but 
likewise viewed a spacious Tract of Land lying betwixt the 
Inhabitants and the Ledges of Mountains, from whence our 
noblest Rivers have their Rise, running towards the Ocean, where 
they water as pleasant a Country as any in Europe; the Discovery 
of which never yet made public, I have, in the following Sheets, 
given you a Faithful Account thereof; wherein I have laid down 
Everything with Impartiality, and Truth, which is indeed, the 
Duty of every Author, and preferable to a smooth Stile, accom- 
panied with Falsities and Hyperboles (pp. xix-xx). 
Paul Murray. 
East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 


Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent. By Merritt B. Pound. (Athens: Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 270. Frontispiece, map, bibliography, 
and index. $4.00.) 

Benjamin Hawkins enjoyed two careers in public life: one as 


a North Carolina representative in the Continental Congress and 
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as Senator from North Carolina in the United States Senate; 
the other as United States Commissioner and later as Principal 
Agent of the United States to the southern Indian tribes. Pro- 
fessor Pound explains both careers, but makes it plain why the 
latter was the more important. 

Hawkins’s political career was creditable, but undistinguished. 
He was never a talented speaker and his nationalist views were 
always vigorously opposed by many in North Carolina. He 
favored the ratification of the United States Constitution and 
voted accordingly at the Fayetteville convention in 1789. He 
was elected a United States Senator in 1790 where he was known 
as a Federalist, but his career there offers many contradictions. 
He was a nationalist, but he voted for southern sectional interests 
consistently. He opposed the Bank, Britain, and John Jay, none 
of which good Federalists were apt to do, but he favored the 
exercise and assumption. He respected Washington, but grew 
to have affection for both Jefferson and Madison. He was demo- 
cratic in his personal tastes and, politically, was more liberal than 
conservative. 

Even as a delegate to the Continental Congress Hawkins’s 
interest in Indian affairs was evident. From 1783 until his death 
in 1816 he labored, usually officially, to reduce the constant fric- 
tion between the frontier states and the Indian nations. His 
sympathy with Indian claims won him high respect from Creek 
and Cherokee, but brought him many enemies among the land- 
hungry frontiersmen who continually endeavored to have the 
Indians removed. He was mediator and counselor, and he was 
usually successful in preventing serious incidents along the 
border. 

For almost twenty years Hawkins lived among the Indians, 
principally at the agency on the Flint River. Here he lived as 
neighbor, friend, and benefactor, as well as representative of the 
United States. Here he revealed political and administrative 
aptitudes which helped to make his labors successful. Here he 
studied the Indian language and wrote his journals of his life 
at the agency; here he worked tirelessly to bring about agri- 
cultural development in order to settle the Indians to the land; 
here he married an Indian wife and reared a family; here he 
died and was buried among his adopted people. 
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Many details of these varied experiences are described in 
Professor Pound’s book. It is based principally on official records 
and correspondence, both published and in manuscript, and on 
contemporary newspapers, together with many records from 
the Indian Office of the National Archives. The greatest single 
source, however, is the collection of manuscript journals and 
letters in the care of the Georgia Historical Society. Although 
much material was doubtless destroyed in the agency fire shortly 
after Hawkins’s death, enough has survived to enable the 
author to give a comprehensive view of the social and diplomatic 
work Hawkins performed in behalf of the Indians and the United 
States. 

A helpful map of the Indian country facilitates understanding. 

Frontis W. Johnston. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson. 





Robert Potter, Remarkable North Carolinian and Texan. By Ernest C. 
Shearer. (Houston: The University of Houston Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 133. 
$3.00.) 


The controversial figure who serves as the subject of this brief 
biography is generally known more for his escapades than for 
his accomplishments, but there have been numerous attempts 
to evaluate the meritorious as well as the infamous side of his 
career. So many and so conflicting were the reports that they 
aroused the interest of Professor Shearer who consequently 
has tried to clarify the picture by retelling the life of Robert 
Potter in relation to the historical development of the time. 

Touching only briefly upon Potter’s childhood and midshipman 
days, the author has selected the North Carolina political scene 
of the 1820’s for the initial introduction to his subject. It was 
in that setting that the youthful lawyer first demonstrated both 
the legislative ability that won for him a seat in Congress and 
the hot headedness that later brought about his imprisonment 
and disgrace. As an ardent advocate of educational measures 
and banking reform, Potter achieved some degree of fame and 
was well on the road to success when he permitted a streak of 
emotional instability to wreck his promising career. Through 
his vicious attack upon Taylor and Wiley, the young Congress- 
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man stirred up a storm of public indignation that overshadowed 
the praise previously bestowed upon him. Yet, in spite of the 
subsequent trial and incarceration that removed him from the 
national scene, Potter still retained a sizable political following 
and was once again elected to the North Carolina House of 
Commons. When a further display of temper brought about his 
expulsion from that body, Potter left the state and turned to 
newer fields in the southwest. 

Life in Texas moved at a rapid pace and provided the more 
enterprising with ample opportunity for quick success. Arriving 
there almost on the eve of the Revolution, Robert Potter readily 
seized upon the advantages of the situation. Having, within the 
space of a few months, served variously as army volunteer, 
naval officer, privateer, and delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the newcomer soon emerged as Secretary of the Texas 
Navy. With the achievement of cabinet rank, however, Potter’s 
political ambitions temporarily subsided. Paying but scant atten- 
tion to his newly acquired office, he entered upon a life of matri- 
mony and planting, leading a typical frontier existence until his 
election as senator of the Fifth Texas Congress. This last and 
brief venture into politics was closed by another crime, but this 
time Potter was the victim and his career was not ended by 
imprisonment but by a murderer’s bullet. 

In relating the story of Robert Potter’s life, Professor Shearer 
has been hard-pressed to find material relating directly to his 
subject. Since little attention has been given to sources bearing 
upon Potter’s six years in the United States Navy, and since 
practically the whole of the North Carolina episode has been 
drawn from previously published accounts, the first part of the 
book offers little that is new. Some attempt might have been made 
to fill in the more serious gaps of the early period or rectify obvi- 
ous discrepancies, A little research into readily available sources, 
for example, would undoubtedly have suggested a more logical 
reason for Potter’s resignation from the Navy than that sug- 
gested by the author, and would have probably explained how 
Potter’s six-month prison term stretched from his trial in Sep- 
tember, 1831, to his release in March, 1834. 

It is with the Texas period, however, that the author has been 
mainly concerned. Some new material has been found in the 
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manuscripts and papers of the Kemp collection and it is in the 
use of these that Professor Shearer has made his chief contri- 
bution. It is unfortunate that most of the available information 
deals with the life of Potter’s second wife rather than with Potter 
himself, for there is thus a tendency to lose sight of the principal 
character. The author has attempted to overcome the deficiency 
by interposing large and sometimes irrelevant doses of local 
history, but the reader is apt to feel that the main thread of the 
story has been sacrificed and that, in spite of a varied career, 
Robert Potter actually accomplished very little of lasting im- 


portance. 
Philip M. Rice. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





The Making of a Southern Industrialist: A Biographical Study of Simpson 
Bobo Tanner. By Gerald W. Johnson. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 84. $2.00.) 


Gerald W. Johnson’s A Biographical Study of Simpson Bobo 
Tanner, Rutherford County industrialist and pioneer textile op- 
erator, is more of a composite picture of the pioneer textile 
executives of the early ’70’s than a definitive biography of S. B. 
Tanner. 

Following the Civil War North Carolina was economically 
broke. Its money was worthless and the farm economy was 
wrecked. Mr. Tanner, like dozens of other North Carolinians 
of the period, set about to industrialize the state. Mr. Johnson 
records in detail the difficulties encountered in securing capital 
and breaking in the potential independent residents of the area 
to make good textile workers. 

Mr. Johnson says, “much more than any political or military 
campaign the industrialization of the South, and specifically 
North Carolina, has changed the manners and customs of the 
people, their ways of acting, talking, thinking and even feeling. 
The men who created Southern industry are, therefore, tre- 
mendously significant figures in the history of the South, yet 
we know less about them than we do about the statesmen, 
educators, clergymen and journalists of the same period. The 
really illuminating studies of Southern industrialists can be num- 
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bered on the fingers, perhaps on the fingers of one hand; yet we 
ought to know these men if we are really to know ourselves. 
This biographical essay, not a picture but a bare outline of one 
of these figures, will attain a value far beyond its intrinsic worth 
if it suggests to Southern biographers the richness—one is 
tempted to say the fabulous richness—of this neglected field.” 

Simpson Bobo Tanner, like so many of the region’s giants, 
began his career in the South’s dismal age of Reconstruction. 
As a youth, he clerked in a general store, attended a business 
college for a year, and worked on a railroad job. He reached 
maturity, says Mr. Johnson, with the talents to be a successful 
speculator in a great age of cotton speculation or a successful 
banker in an age that saw the founding of many trusts. But 
his deep-rooted desire to create things led him to textile manu- 
facturing with the world as his market and, in 1887, with the 
father-in-law, J. S. Spencer, he founded the Henrietta Mills at 
Henrietta. His success in his initial adventure was doubled and 
redoubled through the years. Such was the universal respect 
which he won for himself that his very name spelled triumph 
for a new enterprise and his presence at a trouble spot was 
almost sure to soothe labor unrest. 

Johnson, a skilled biographer, tells not only the Tanner story, 
but in microcosm the story of those significant southern insti- 
tutions, mill stores and villages, and the story of the rise of an 
industrial South from the ashes of an agrarian economy. 

When S. B. Tanner was born, Rutherford County was strictly 
an agricultural region in a country that was rapidly being 
industrialized, which is to say, its economy was badly adjusted 
to the times. When he died in 1924, the county was well to the 
front in industrialization and its economic status, already good, 
was steadily improving. This was his work to so large an extent 
that it would be no great distortion to the truth to carve, almost 
anywhere in Rutherford County, the inscription they carved to 
the memory of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral: 
Si monumentum requiris circumspice. “If you seek his monu- 
ment, look around you.” 

There is a superstition abroad, sedulously cultivated by critics 
of the South, that such people as Tanner never lived. The in- 
dustrialization of the South—so runs current mythology—was 
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effected entirely by outsiders, mostly from New England, who 
moved in to batten on what was, in effect, peon labor. Some 
New Englanders have moved in, in impressive numbers, within 
the past twenty years; but the truth is that they had to move 
because they were driven from their original stronghold by the 
fierce, aggressive competition of southern-born, southern-bred 
industrialists heading a labor force that may have been in peon- 
age but didn’t know it and was therefore rapidly increasing in 
energy and efficiency. Simpson Bobo Tanner is especially worthy 
of this study because he was an almost perfect example of this 
type. Comprehend what he did and you will know, not only how 
North Carolina was industrialized, but also to what an astonish- 
ing extent it raised itself by its own bootstraps, having already 
emerged from economic stagnation before New England dis- 
covered its existence. 

After founding Henrietta Milis at Henrietta he organized the 
Florence Mills at Forest City and then bought controlling interest 
of the Cleghorn Mill at Rutherfordton. Later he organized the 
Green River Mill at Tuxedo. His son, Kenneth Spencer Tanner of 
Spindale, is today chairman of the board of Stonecutter Mills, 
Inc.-A daughter married Dr. Robert H. Crawford of the Ruther- 
ford Hospital. Another son, S. B. Tanner, Jr., of the Doncaster 
Shirt and Collar Co. of Rutherfordton, died recently. 

Clarence W. Griffin. 

Forest City. 





Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quarterly. Edited by William Baskerville 
Hamilton. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 397. $5.00.) 


From the two hundred issues of the South Atlantic Quarterly 
published in the fifty years since John Spencer Bassett brought 
out the first number in January, 1902, William B. Hamilton 
has selected thirty-four articles that illustrate the magazine’s 
crusade for liberalism and learning in the South. Mr. Hamilton’s 
excellent, critical introduction traces the history of the South 
Atlantic, suggests the role it has played in stimulating regional 
progress, and offers hints of the good fare he has omitted. He 
also records the “outstanding failure” of the magazine to fulfill 
one of the aims of its early editors, the fostering of literature in 
the South; indeed, the Quarterly, inclined to look backward at 
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Lanier and Timrod, has not even noticed the twentieth-century 
renascence of southern letters. 

The articles reprinted here display the magazine’s zeal, es- 
pecially in its early years, for southern educational reform, 
academic freedom, justice for the Negro, reunion with the North, 
and industrialization. Most of the essays are contributions either 
to literary criticism or to social, economic, or literary history, 
and are valuable both for their factual or interpretative material 
and for their indication of the broadening and deepening of the 
stream of American scholarship. 

One notable feature of the South Atlantic, which these essays 
show, is its concern for communication with a wide audience. 
Whether the subject is “The Problem of the Constitution of 
Matter” (William Howell Pegram, 1911), “What is Philosophy?” 
(Katharine Gilbert, 1928), or the influence of A. C. Benson’s 
biography of Edward FitzGerald upon T. S. Eliot’s poetry (John 
Abbott Clark, 1949), a reasonably literate person can read the 
Quarterly with unfrustrated pleasure. 

The last three essays offer hopeful signs that the South 
Atlantic at last recognizes contemporary literature, and that it 
may be returning in a new spirit to one of Bassett’s crusading 
themes, race relations. L. Ruth Middlebrook’s “Higher Learning 
and Literary Scholarship” (1950) stingingly attacks literature 
professors for pottering around with third-rate poets of the 
obscure past. The Quarterly’s acceptance of Betty Thompson’s 
“Thomas Wolfe: Two Decades of Literary Criticism” (1950) 
shows that it is now giving attention to recent southern writers. 
Elizabeth Stevenson’s eloquent personal statement, “Southern 
Manners” (1949)—my favorite essay in the anthology—reveals 
both how far the South has come in the improvement of race 
relations since Bassett’s “Stirring up the Fires of Race Anti- 
pathy” aroused a storm in 1903 and how much remains undone. 
Some of the phrases of her final paragraph also show that the 
spirit of the early editors still finds expression in the South 
Atlantic’s pages: “. . . satisfaction with the land will not do. 

. I see a hope only in our unsettled state. .. . What set of 
new Southern manners can we find to match new facts?” 


J. Merton England. 
University of Kentucky, 


Lexington. 
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The First Twenty Years: A History of the Duke University Schools of 
Medicine, Nursing and Health Services, and Duke Hospital, 1930-1950; 
comprising No. 7A of Vol. XXIV of Bulletin of Duke University. 
(Durham: Duke University. 1952. Pp. 314.) 


The lengthy title of this bulletin gives a general idea of its 
contents, which comprise chapters on the following: Organization 
and Development, School of Medicine (with reports of various 
departments, from “Anatomy” to “Urology”), Duke Hospital, 
School of Nursing, The War Years (1941-1947), Postwar Activi- 
ties, and twenty-five appendices constituting two-thirds of the 
book. They are composed, for the most part, of statistical matter, 
both on finances and personnel (chiefly the latter). There are 
lists of the faculty, graduates and undergraduates, past and 
present, arranged alphabetically or by regions or by war services. 
The hundred-page directory of present and former students and 
faculty members is less interesting than the two-page chrono- 
logical outline of the school’s history. 

In general, the appendices, like the rest of the volume, contain 
much statistical data, more valuable for reference than for casual 
reading. In fact, the “Bulletin” resembles a college catalogue in 
many respects, except that it is interesting in spots. For example, 
page one starts out with a quotation to the effect that “all 
universities should be burned down every twenty years lest they 
get into a rut.” (Perhaps extra arson-guards should be placed 
about Duke Campus for a while.) The reader’s attention having 
been captured by this idea, he is plied with useful, and not 
uninteresting, information such as the following. In 1934 and 
1949 Duke was rated among the top per cent of the nation’s 
medical schools. In 1930 the school got off to a good financial 
start, thanks not only to $4,000,000 from James B. Duke, but 
also to a $300,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. At 
that time, an open court occupied the space which is now a 
comfortably furnished library reading room. Student discipline 
is handled by an honor council. Twenty-five per cent of the 
students are from North Carolina. In the senior year medical 
students are encouraged to spend at least one semester at some 
other school; nine per cent of them do so. Forty per cent or 
more of each class plan to become general practitioners rather 
than specialists. 
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Yes, this book makes better reading than a college catalogue. 
Page 13 outlines (rather naively, we thought) the following 
virtues which a student and physician should have: “honesty, 
intelligence, memory, accuracy, application, intellectual curiosity, 
charity, faith, humility, hope and patience.” That’s all very well, 
but we can furnish a longer list, from a ninth-century medieval 
manuscript; it has fifty virtues, plus a list of twenty-five vices 
to be avoided (copies available from this reviewer on request). 
But we are wandering from our subject. It is actually “interesting 
to note” in this volume that the Duke-sponsored “65th General 
Hospital” which served in England, 1943-1945, was the successor 
of “Base Hospital 65” which was “colonel-ed” by Dr. Fred Hanes 
in World War I. Pages 20 and following discuss the problem of 
rural and urban health, urging that family physicians in village 
and county collaborate by means of group practice. To make 
another short detour, the exhortation to general rural practice 
reminds us of Dr. Floyd Scott’s “country-doctor” setup in Ala- 
mance County. In spite of low charges, such as $1.00 for office 
calls, $25.00 for baby deliveries, etc., this doctor-brother of the 
ex-governor maintains that he makes close to $35,000 a year. 

The volume also describes the two-week summer pediatrics 
course at Saluda, established by the late Dr. D. L. Smith for 
general practitioners, as a sort of refresher. Several pages are 
taken up with hospital costs and a defense of the “inclusive, or 
flat, rate,” which (in our opinion) needs considerable defending. 
Twenty-some dollars per day tends to scale all thought of hos- 
pitalization out of the minds of middle-class folk. But we are not 
here to argue the demerits of capitalistic medicine, so back to 
our task. 

The First Twenty Years is adorned with excellent pictures of 
some remarkable characters. There is a delightfully informal 
portrait of Dean Davison (the frontispiece); further on are 
portraits of Dr. Fred Hanes and of his lovely wife (both generous 
donors to Duke Hospital), of Dr. Josiah Trent (whose early 
death saddened many of us), and of his vivacious wife, shown 
hard at work on a library book under the watchful eye of that 
lovable librarian Miss Judith Farrar. To be sure there are some 
unlovely pictures, notably those of the first graduating classes, 
which are slightly reminiscent of a police court lineup. 
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None the less, as college bulletins go, this one is worthy of 
praise and of the casual reader’s attention. To whom the credit 
should go for the accomplishment is a mystery; no trace of 
authorship anywhere in the three hundred pages. 

Loren C. MacKinney. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





North Carolina Roads and Their Builders. By Capus Waynick. (Raleigh: 
Superior Stone Co. 1952. Pp. 308.) 


This book bears the imprimatur of the Superior Stone Com- 
pany, a large producer of crushed rock in North Carolina. A 
presentation page, having the signature of the president of that 
company, implies that it was privately printed for distribution 
by gift. The “compiler and editor” of the volume is the Honorable 
Capus Waynick, who was chairman of the North Carolina State 
Highway Commission from 1934 to 1937 and who is at present 
United States Ambassador to Colombia. 

The volume is a magnificent example of the printer’s art. 
Nine by twelve inches in size, it is printed on slick paper, three 
columns to the page. The type is large and the lines well leaded. 
The text is profusely illustrated. Among the full-page photo- 
graphs are those of Governor Cameron Morrison, to whom the 
volume is dedicated, and the eight succeeding governors to the 
present. 

Part One, covering about sixty-five pages, probably less than 
half of which is text, “Presents a Brief Historical Sketch of 
North Carolina Roads.’”’ While most of the important events in 
the development of public highways in the state are mentioned, 
the compiler or author has been somewhat eclectic in his choice 
of material. The main theme is that during most of North 
Carolina’s history she has had trouble with roads, and that the 
present system of motor roads is the culmination of a long 
struggle that began with the earliest settlement. Interesting bits 
of history more or less directly related to this theme are thrown 
in rather freely. The material is not so organized as to make a 
smooth, swiftly-moving story. A disproportionate emphasis is 
given to the colonial period. The treatment does, however, lead 
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to a climax in an account, mostly legislative and financial, of 
the present state highway system. 

The 180 pages of Part Two are filled with biographical sketches 
and photographs of scores of persons who have had a part in the 
actual construction of the state’s highways during the past gen- 
eration. These persons include the highway commissioners, tech- 
nical personnel, contractors, and suppliers of materials. For 
reference purposes this is a useful collection. 

The third and final part, comprising about fifty pages, is en- 
tirely pictorial except for brief explanations. The scenes are 
mostly attractive landscapes selected so as to show the variety 
to which the modern highways give access within the state. 

Professor William P. Cumming, an authority on old maps of 
the South Atlantic area, prepared a brief but scholarly appendix 
explaining early maps of the Carolina region. Reproductions of 
three of these maps, all from the eighteenth century, are included 
as inserts within the main text. A French map of the same period 
is reproduced on front and back covers. Several other early maps 


are included with the text. 
C. K. Brown. 
Davidson College, 
Davidson. 





The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. Volume III, 
Folk Songs from North Carolina. Edited by Henry M. Belden and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, under the general editorship of Newman Ivey 
White and associates. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1952. Pp. 709. 
$7.50.) 

Here, in handsome format and with five wood engravings by 
Clare Leighton, is another distinguished contribution to a grow- 
ing literature of native folk song and singing. This collection 
of 658 titles concerns itself exclusively with “folk” songs, where- 
as a previous volume was devoted to the ballad. This distinction 
between the two types, the editors point out, lies in the fact 
that a ballad describes or implies action, while the folk song 
concerns itself primarily with sentiment. In all fairness, however, 
those in charge of this volume make it clear that this definition 
has been applied in a most elastic manner. This is as it should be, 
for nothing is more baffling than the classification of music that 
the common man of America composed, loved, and sang spirit- 
edly. 
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The words of the songs here printed are grouped under thirteen 
subject headings, each with a brief introduction. Subjects range 
from wonderfully affectionate courting songs, through drinking 
and gambling ditties, homiletic songs, and play-party and dance 
tunes, to gentle lullabies, pert animal jingles, rollicking work 
songs, and such satirical verses as “Hard Times” and “Bob 
Ingersoll and the Devil.” There are prisoner and tramp songs, 
political and patriotic airs, and old-time revival thumpers. A 
hundred and eleven different blackface minstrel and Negro secu- 
lar titles comprise a really important area that still needs investi- 
gation by the social historian. The final group gathers together 
manifestations of the religious spirit. 

Obviously such a brief summary of contents cannot catch the 
zest and social significance of the collection nor does it reveal 
adequately its importance in the development of national thought 
and manners. Actually, here is a rich treasure of documentary 
sources every bit as imperative to a comprehension of the “Amer- 
ican way” as is a compilation of political papers. Folklorists 
will be interested in variants and perhaps will find new versions 
of older and better-known verses. Both researcher and layman 
will rejoice that cross references are given to many of the songs. 

In a sense, this bulky and hard-to-handle volume is only half 
a book, for it omits the tuneful music that makes a ballad or 
folk song really meaningful. The people did not recite verses, but 
lifted their voices and “gave out.’”” No matter how hard one tries, 
one cannot capture the spirit of a singing nation merely by 
reading words. In all justice, it must be said that music for this 
and the previous volume (Folk Ballads from North Carolina) 
will appear in the fourth volume. This means, of course, that 
anyone who wishes to use both words and music at the same 
time must juggle two ponderous books and, what is equally 
important, must fit words to music. Such a procedure is awkward 
and quite unnecessary. This reviewer feels strongly that the 
plan adopted, for example, by the State Historical Society of 
Missouri when it published its four volumes of Ozark Folksongs 
is much better, for both words and music were given together. 

Nevertheless, the Brown collection of folk songs gathered in 
North Carolina deserves the genuine appreciation of folklorists 
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and scholars in other areas for, bit by bit, the pattern of a 
people’s culture is being filled in. 
Philip D. Jordan. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 





Gentlemen Freeholders. By Charles S. Sydnor. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 173. $3.50.) 


“Statesmen come to the helm of government,” begins Dr. 
Sydnor, “only if society has a way of discovering men of extra- 
ordinary talent, character, and training, and of elevating them, 
rather than their inferiors, to office.” This little book is a fas- 
cinating study of just how the galaxy of near-statesmen were 
“discovered, trained, and elevated” in eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia. 

As the author details the basically undemocratic county court 
system with almost hereditary officials, pre-selected candidates 
for House of Burgesses chosen by the oral vote of a restricted 
electorate, most readers begin to wonder at the paradox of this 
system producing any statesmen. That it did is obvious from 
history; how it worked is explained with sound reasoning by 
the author. This seems to Dr. Sydnor to have resulted from an 
agrarian unity in the colony combined with the willingness of 
leading citizens to undertake the responsibilities of governing 
their fellows. The author concludes with a chapter which poses 
intriguing comparisons between present-day political practices 
and those of Washington’s day. 

The material used to draw this picture is admirably blended. 
The facts are supported with statistics compiled from tax records 
of the counties and spiced with delightful illustrations. Since 
the author used sample counties as a basis for generalizing about 
the state as a whole, he may encounter slight criticism from 
some historians. This reviewer finds such results used with care 
and quite illuminating. The only possible drawback in the un- 
usually fine style of the author is a tendency to begin several 
of the chapters with a recapitulation of what had been written 
already. This may, of course, be only a reflection of the necessity 
for such action in classroom lecturing. 
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Both the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
which published the book, and the University of North Carolina 
Press are to be congratulated on the fine appearance of the 
volume, although the inclusion of a map of the counties of 
Virginia would have been a great help to those not intimately 
acquainted with the state. 

Such minor objections in no way detract from the value of 
Dr. Sydnor’s study in making known to both historians and the 
general reading public the political background of Washington’s 
Virginia. Joseph Davis Applewhite. 


University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 





The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: A Study in American Opinion. 
By Joseph I. Shulim. (Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, no. 572. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1952. Pp. 332. $4.50.) 


All of us can enjoy with satisfaction the ironic spectacle of 
the leaders of our thinking reversing their positions. With 
knowing, not entirely unsympathetic amusement we chuckle at 
the sight of them jumping from one side of the fence to the other 
and sometimes back again. Napoleon produced several such shifts 
in public opinion in Virginia, and some may find inherent bits 
of mild humor in Dr. Shulim’s analytical narrative of these 
about-faces. 

But the author has written as a methodical scholar who is in 
earnest. It was not his purpose to expose for a laugh the em- 
barrassment of Virginia’s traditionally Francophile Republicans 
in their reactions to successive stages in the career of that con- 
troversial Corsican, who seemed at first to be a welcome son of 
the French Revolution destined to consolidate the gains of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” and at last to be the diabolical 
epitome of almost everything against which the United States 
and the French Revolution stood. Between these two extremes 
there lie some fifteen years and roughly fifteen hundred shades 
of opinion among Virginia’s politicians, newspaper editors, and 
men of the soil who produced agricultural surpluses for sale in 
England and France. Dr. Shulim has traced these gradations 
with thoroughness through the ten years which ended with 
Thomas Jefferson’s presidency in 1809. 
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When news of the French consulate first reached the United 
States, Jefferson confided that he was “without much faith in 
Bonaparte’s heart.” But, he added, “I have so much in his head, 
as to indulge” the hope that the French were abandoning their 
plural executive, the Directory, for a single one. That further 
imitation of the American republics would have been flattering, 
but later ships brought news of despotism in France. Every 
Napoleonic step toward imperialism at home and abroad, each 
international crisis and attack, gave Jefferson and his fellow 
Virginians new cause to distrust the judgment of the emperor 
as much as they did his intentions. 

Dr. Shulim’s introductory chapter provides a survey of the 
Old Dominion covering a couple of decades around 1800 which 
has thirty-five pages of suggestive, even provocative synthesis. 
It should be of somewhat general interest. The remaining pages 
are undoubtedly so detailed in their content as to appeal only to 
scholars whose research overlaps his. They will find that the 
author has made his chief contribution to human knowledge by 
culling systematically from Virginia newspapers representative 
items commenting on international affairs. This reviewer thinks 
they may agree with him in being least convinced when this 
analyst of public opinion is dealing with the economic factors 


which helped to mold that opinion. 
W. Edwin Hemphill. 
Virginia State Library, 
Richmond. 





The Texas Revolution. By William C. Binkley. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 131. $2.50.) 


This small volume is a clear, almost coldly objective evaluation 
of the events that ended in the establishment of the Republic of 
Texas. As an “interpretative study” delivered as the Walter Lyn- 
wood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State 
University in 1950, it does not follow the complexities of military 
operations, finance, or diplomacy of the Texan revolt. Although 
it is based on an intimate knowledge of the Texan sources, it does 
not pretend to be a detailed history of the Texan Revolution. The 
emphasis is rather upon public opinion in Texas at various stages 
of the conflict: What were the principal issues and what were 
Texan attitudes toward them? 
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The first two lectures, which are concerned with events pre- 
liminary to the hostilities of 1835-1836, serve to confirm the 
findings of Professor Eugene C. Barker that the Texas Revolu- 
tion was neither a conspiracy of slaveholders to incorporate 
Texas into the United States nor of land speculators to create an 
independent government which they might control. The “peace 
party” was in ascendancy in Texas as late as the middle of 1835. 

The “immediate cause” of revolt was “the substitution of cen- 
tralism for federalism in Mexico and the determination of the 
Mexican authorities to use force rather than reason to compel an 
unqualified acceptance of the change.” The revolution was begun 
in opposition to the threat of military invasion, continued as an 
effort to defend the Mexican constitution of 1824, and concluded 
as a war for independence. 

Professor Binkley’s special contributions to the delineation 
of the situation in 1835-1836 are two: (1) No individual Texan 
stood out in sustained leadership in either civil or military af- 
fairs; the familiar picture of Sam Houston as the savior and 
founder of the Republic of Texas has vanished. (2) The mis- 
management and confusion on the Texas side is strikingly demon- 
strated. 

While this volume fails to show how the Mexicans managed to 
lose a war in which the opposition was so disorganized, the 
general Mexican position is treated briefly but sympathetically. 

The historian who eventually places the Texas Revolution in 
its proper place in continental history will of necessity approach 
the subject from both sides of the Rio Grande. But he will not 
use the long discredited term “racial distrust,” as this volume 
does, in his treatment of cultural differences between Anglo- 
Americans and Mexicans. 

William R. Hogan. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South. By Carl Bridenbaugh. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 208. $3.25.) 


To those interested in colonial history, any book by Carl 
Bridenbaugh is a welcome event. Myths and Realities is certainly 
a useful addition in an underdeveloped field, although it is less 
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ambitious than his Cities in the Wilderness. A relatively brief 
treatise taking the form of three lectures, it is designed to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in any sense. 

The work is devoted most of all to dispelling the notion that 
the pre-Revolutionary South was a homogeneous whole, similiar 
to the society which formed the Confederacy in 1861. “The Old 
South,” writes Mr. Bridenbaugh, “was preceded in time by the 
‘Old South.’ ” The exposition which follows analyzes three dis- 
tinct southern cultures chiefly during the neglected period be- 
tween 1730 and 1760: the settled “Chesapeake Society”’ of tobacco 
plantations, the “Carolina Society” with its flourishing rice 
business and glittering social capital at Charles Town, and the 
“Back Settlements” extending from Maryland to South Carolina. 
The approach is broadly sociological and the analysis rests upon 
a rich assortment of economic, political, religious, and social 
facts culled from a multitude of contemporary documents. 

Many of the “myths’’ with which it concerns itself have been 
identified before. The basic theme of southern diversity is well 
worth emphasizing, but it is scarcely a new discovery. Indeed, it 
is now generally agreed in principle—though often ignored in 
fact—that a homogeneous “Old South” has never existed. Neither 
are there many memorable surprises in the descriptions of the 
Chesapeake and Carolina societies. That the Virginia gentry 
were bourgeois and intelligent rather than intellectual, that the 
planters of Charles Town were cultural dilettantes, consumers 
rather than producers of the arts, have been made clear before— 
although Mr. Bridenbaugh’s presentation is much too lively and 
incisive to be called repetitious. 

What seems most valuable to this reader is the section dealing 
with the back country. By means of a new factual emphasis and 
a reappraisal of familiar materials, the author reveals a more 
diverse and less democratic frontier area than we are accustomed 
to. Fierce sectarian struggles and cultural antagonisms are cited 
to refute the “west-as-a-melting-pot” idea. Descriptions of in- 
land villages establishing themselves in the image of older eastern 
communities help to explain the presence of social castes and to 
attach the concept of a self-conscious western culture with new 
ideals and social practices. Special attention is given to qualifying 
the persistent theme of political struggle between a democratic 
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and idealistic west and a conservative east. Mr. Bridenbaugh 
asserts that this contest did not exist in Maryland and Virginia 
and that in the Carolinas the east was less oppressive than the 
“Regulators” were unjustifiably cantankerous. 

Like all of Mr. Bridenbaugh’s books, this one is both stimulat- 


ing and instructive. 
Donald Sheehan. 


Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 





The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations. By William Dosite Postell. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1951. Pp. iv, 231. $3.00.) 


Despite the existence of an already extensive collection of 
monographic material on the general subject of American Negro 
slavery, historians of the ante-bellum South continue to delve 
into plantation records and come up with fresh material on cer- 
tain aspects of the “peculiar institution.” This little volume is a 
case in point. Mr. Postell devoted perhaps too much space to a 
review of the well-known characteristics of the plantation econ- 
omy but he has assembled in quite readable form detailed in- 
formation, not readily available elsewhere, about the ailments 
which afflicted Negro slaves and the measures taken to combat 
them. 

As a class, the Negro slaves were found to be about as healthy 
—or unhealthy—as their white masters and certainly they were 
better situated in this respect than their “poor white’ neighbors 
who had no one to supervise their living conditions or to pay for 
professional medical attention. One is impressed with the evi- 
dences cited to show that, on the whole, plantation owners were 
far from indifferent as to the health of the slaves. On many 
plantations there. were periodic inspections of the slave quarters. 
Plantation hospitals were maintained in a few instances. The 
same physician who treated members of the planter’s family 
was commonly summoned to prescribe for a sick or injured slave. 
Pregnant women were assigned lighter tasks during the weeks 
preceding childbirth, and nursing mothers were allowed extra 
time off from field work. The aged and infirm were accorded 
reasonable care. 

But there was another side of the picture which was given due 
treatment. Epidemic diseases such as malaria and yellow fever 
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sometimes struck with devastating effects. The rice swamps and 
river bottom lands were particularly unhealthful areas. Expo- 
sure sometimes led to pneumonia, and “consumption” killed 
Negroes as well as whites. Plantation accidents were not un- 
common. 

Slaves normally did not go hungry, but rations of meat, meal, 
and molasses were not often enough varied or supplemented to 
provide needed nutritional elements. Slaves sometimes fell victim 
to pellagra. 

While doctors were called in on occasions, much of the medical 
care depended on the master and mistress of the plantation. 
Published medical guides were studied and information thus 
derived was supplemented by folklore—some traceable to the 
Negroes themselves. Superstition inspired many remedies; others 
were based on practical experience. Roots and herbs were not 
without medical value, And the greatest restorer was nature 
itself. The Negro race in bondage increased in about the same 
proportion as the whites living in the same area. 

The book, done in offset printing, is not elaborate, but is at- 
tractively illustrated. The material is well documented and the 
conclusions are sound. Numerous excerpts taken from plantation 
diaries add interest and value. 

W. A. Mabry. 


Randolph Macon College, 
Ashland, Virginia 





Three Months in the Confederate Army. By Henry Hotze. Edited by 
Richard Barksdale Harwell. (University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press. 1952. Pp. 38. $1.00.) 


Mr. Harwell has rendered another service to Confederate 
history—this time by making Henry Hotze’s Three Months in the 
Confederate Army available in monograph form. 

This edition of Hotze’s work is presented in facsimile from 
several issues of the London Jndex, 1862. An able propagandist, 
Hotze first served a “hitch” in Confederate ranks (three months), 
and was then sent to England as Commercial Agent. He estab- 
lished the Jndex on his own initiative as a newspaper designed 
to present a favorable view of events in the South to an influential 
English audience. Hotze’s paper was a success, but could not 
survive the Confederacy’s collapse. 
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Three Months in the Confederate Army was Hotze’s unsigned 
narrative of his experiences in the Army. Restricted in scope, 
this series sought to give English readers an insight into south- 
ern spirit. 

Hotze’s work remains of value to historians for the informa- 
tion it affords about the early days of the war. 

Frank E. Vandiver. 


Washington University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 





Ploughshares Into Swords: Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance 
By Frank E. Vandiver. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 349. Frontispiece, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 

In the many histories of Confederate affairs war heroes of the 
South have been plentiful, but most of them have been military 
figures whose glamorous exploits on the battlefield have over- 
shadowed equally significant achievements of others behind the 
lines. Dr. Vandiver has now rescued an obscure figure of that 
struggle, if not from oblivion at least from neglect, and has 
given us a very fine biography of General Josiah Gorgas, Chief 
of the Ordnance Bureau of the Confederate States of America. 

There was little in Gorgas’ early career to prophesy his out- 
standing success during the war years. A native of Pennsylvania, 
he was graduated sixth in a class of fifty-two at the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1841. For the next twenty years he 
served as an ordnance officer in the United States Army, most 
of it in southern arsenals. These years were filled with hard 
work, but also with frustration and disappointment, and were 
characterized by much pettiness and more than one personal 
difficulty. But when, in 1861, Gorgas joined the Confederate 
cause, he began to show qualities of military administration 
akin to genius. The bulk of this volume, appropriately enough, 
describes in detail his achievements as chief of Ordnance. In this 
post Gorgas became an exceptionally able and intelligent ad- 
ministrator, demonstrating an unusual degree of executive abili- 
ty, scientific knowledge, and technical skill, and a positive genius 
for efficient organization and for the selection of subordinates 
of great loyalty and ability. Together with imaginative resource- 
fulness these qualities enabled Gorgas and his assistants “. . . to 
supply an almost completely agrarian nation with the arms, 
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ammunition, and industries necessary to keep its armies in the 
field against a mighty industrial foe. The soldiers of the South 
frequently were without adequate food, the winds knifed 
through the tattered rags which they called clothing, and their 
bare feet left bloody footprints on the rutted Southern roads; 
but never, until the end, did they lack for munitions. The world 
has hardly seen such a miraculous transformation of plough- 
shares into swords.” 

In describing the achievements of these years Dr. Vandiver 
has been obliged to engage in much technical discussion about 
the manufacture of munitions, about arsenals and guns and 
finance, but out of it all there emerges a clear picture of the 
personality and character of Gorgas himself. The last three 
chapters are devoted to the post-war years, and are largely de- 
scriptions of his failure in the iron business in Alabama and his 
educational venture at Sewanee. Somehow this period of his life 
appears as anticlimax, but so it was to most others in the South 
after 1865. 

The extensive bibliography gives abundant evidence of the 
sound and scholarly basis of this volume. Not only has the author 
used the obvious printed sources, such as the Official Records, 
but also extensive manuscript sources in the National Archives 
and in private hands. Most important of all were the several 
diaries and journals kept by Gorgas himself and preserved by 
his descendants. These sources, together with the skill and 
scholarship of the author, make for a rich and rewarding study 
of great value for any student of the Confederacy. 

Frontis W. Johnston. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson. 





Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution. By Kenneth R. 
Rossman. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 344. $5.00.) 


This book is primarily intended as a biography, although it 
has a secondary purpose of almost equal weight. As a biography, 
it deals with Thomas Mifflin (1744-1800), who, with many other 
things, was an important Pennsylvania Revolutionary leader and 
a controversial figure in Washington’s military organization. 
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The work is an effort to set Mifflin’s record straight, i.e., to bring 
into fresh focus the career of a Revolutionary figure who, the 
author believes, has been accorded too much adverse fame as a 
supposed conspirator against General Washington and not 
enough credit for his real contribution to the American cause. 
As an adjunct to the biographic intent, the work has the second- 
ary purpose of illuminating the course of Revolutionary politics, 
as conceived in the narrow sense of personal conflict and intrigue. 
This story involves many of the leading political and military 
figures of the time (including Mifflin and Washington) and is 
exemplified by the Conway Cabal episode, the persistent mystery 
of which is not here dispelled. 

The purpose behind the biography is too narrow for a complete 
biography, and, in adhering to it, the author does not portray 
a whole man or a whole career so much as he presents a series 
of events (often in the form of character impeachments) in 
which the man was involved and to which he reacted. This was 
as far as Mr. Rossman intended to go with the biography; but it 
is probably an unfortunate limitation, as Mifflin’s relation to 
many of these events eludes the biographer’s clarification and 
other elements are often lacking for a compensatory general 
understanding. Mr. Rossman probably emphasizes too much 
the charges growing out of Mifflin’s wartime activities as keys 
to evaluating his career, charges which he leaves unresolved 
despite warm and often astute presentation of evidence. 

In indicating in considerable detail an atmosphere of personal 
rivalry and intrigue in the politics of the Revolution years, as 
distinct from settling the particular questions raised within this 
setting, the book probably reaches its high point of achievement 
and renders its greatest service. It is a credit, too, that it reflects 
the essential timelessness of the history of vicissitude and pre- 
dicament that often trails a politician of Mifflin’s stamp. 

W. S. Tarlton. 


Creswell. 





George Washington: A Biography. Volume V. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. Pp. xvi, 570. $7.50.) 


Four of the cardinal characteristics which Dr. Freeman says 
Washington possessed, he, himself, certainly possesses: patience, 
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diligence, courage, and caution. This volume, subtitled Victory 
with the Help of France, covers about five and a half years of 
Washington’s career, from April 30, 1778, when he received with 
“heartfelt joy” the news of the French alliance, to Christmas 
Eve, 1783, when, once again a private citizen, he returned to 
the “beloved trees, the yard, the doorway” of Mount Vernon. 
Within these limits the two major military operations of Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown and many lesser episodes, including the 
arrest of Charles Lee, Wayne’s storming of Stony Point, Henry 
Lee’s raid on Powles Hook, starving time at Morristown, the 
eternal problem of men and supplies, Arnold’s treason, the 
Pennsylvania mutiny, entry into New York City, and the fare- 
well at Fraunces Tavern are narrated. 

The Washington sources have been gone over with a fine- 
tooth comb. As to verifiable detail the work is monumental. In 
the finished product, however, at the expense of literary quality, 
the raw materials stand out a bit too prominently. Dr. Freeman’s 
approach is by way of Washington’s point of view. So much 
of his vision is the vision of Washington that his work bears vir- 
tually the character of a journal that might have been written 
from day to day by the General himself. As to Washington’s 
military competence, Dr. Freeman suggests that his sound judg- 
ment in the Yorktown operation, and the “speed with which he 
effected the concentration,’ warrants “a higher place among 
famous commanders than has been accorded him.” 

By and large, Washington is presented, not “‘as a complicated 
personality,” but “as an individual who became simpler as he 
grew older.” Have we all these years been searching for a man 
behind the unexpressive exterior who was not there? If that be 
true, then no amount of inferential thought, psychological in- 
sight, and psycho-social techniques can result in anything more 
than fiction. Surely it will be conceded, though, that actualities 
which are most easily verified are often the least significant; 
that elusive fact, impossible to establish save by interpretation, 
is frequently the more important if understanding is to be 
achieved. 

William T. Miller. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron, Nebraska. 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States: Volume XVIII, The Territory 
of Alabama, 1817-1819. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 1952. Pp. xiii, 
875. $5.50.) 


Dr. Carter’s masterly edition of The Territorial Papers of the 
United States is so well-known to American historians that any 
comment upon the excellence of his technique or the importance 
of the work would be superfluous here. The present volume, con- 
sisting of the papers of the Alabama Territory, contains a con- 
siderable number of documents which belong to the period when 
the Alabama country was still a part of Mississippi Territory, 
and it is, in fact, a continuation of volumes V and VI, which 
relate to that government. 

Alabama was a territory for only a little more than two years, 
and its annals are hardly exciting; yet the student who is in- 
terested in public lands, Indian affairs, frontier defense, the ex- 
tension of the postal system, or any phase of territorial admin- 
istration will find a wealth of material in this collection. But, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the most interesting subject with 
which these papers deal is the process of frontier settlement. 

The reason why Alabama remained a territory for so short a 
period is the rapidity with which her lands were settled. This 
was due to the vast quantity of good soil recently acquired from 
the Indians, the high price of cotton during the boom which 
followed the War of 1812, the good navigable rivers which 
drained the southern half of the Territory, and relative security 
from Indian attacks. This region, therefore, did not go through 
a long period of frontier hardship and border warfare like 
those which characterized the settlement of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. White hunters and trappers had rarely penetrated the 
Alabama forests, nor was self-sustaining agriculture ever the 
rule on the better Alabama lands. 

It is true that there were old and primitive settlements in the 
region about Mobile and St. Stephens, the latter serving as the 
first Territorial capital; but the men here were herdsmen, farm- 
ers and “Indian countrymen,” not woodsmen or hunters, and 
they rarely ventured far from their settlements. Furthermore, 
they were so greatly outnumbered by the cotton planters who 
flocked in after 1815 that they played no great part in the de- 
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velopment of the region. There had been no previous frontier 
advance like that which took place in Alabama, and it is worth 
studying for the contrasts which it affords. 
Our debt to Dr. Carter continues to grow. 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy. 


University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 





Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. By Hirst D. 
Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Hulen Stuart. General Editor David 
Donald. (New York: The MacMillan Company. 1952. Pp. x, 452. $10.00.) 


Divided We Fought is a remarkable pictorial history for 
several reasons. The quality of the pictures is superb, their se- 
lection reflects sensitive understanding, and the text accompany- 
ing them is not only illuminating, but warmly sympathetic as 
well. All these elements combine to produce a moving human 
document. 

Messrs. Milhollen, Kaplan, and Stuart have brought together 
in this volume the best photographs of Brady and of many less 
famous war photographers and artists. David Donald’s text 
maintains the standard set by the illustrations. He has found 
pertinent comments for each picture and has deftly included 
these at the proper place in his narrative. This adroit teamwork 
almost makes the reader of Divided We Fought feel like an 
eyewitness to the whole heroic, daily, and tragic course of the 
Civil War. 

That this book could be compiled is in large measure due to 
Matthew Brady and his able assistants, who rank as the first 
battle cameramen. These men, and some of the war artists whose 
work is included in the volume, caught the desperately human 
character of the Civil War in their lenses and on their easels. 
The essential similarity of both armies is clearly revealed. 

Illustrations representing all phases of military life are in- 
cluded, as are examples of many types of equipment. Numerous 
portraits serve to emphasize the importance of the personal 
element in the war. Here, clearly shown, is individuality and 
regimentation, curiously, and yet somehow naturally, combined. 

A sincere attempt was made to portray North and South 
equally, but pictures from the Confederate side are, perforce, 
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less numerous and sometimes less clear. Happily, though, the 
over-all effect is so powerful that the southern reader will 


hardly feel slighted. 
Frank E. Vandiver. 


Washington University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Robert D. W. Connor Award will be made by the State 
Literary and Historical Association for the first time in 1953 
and annually thereafter for the best article, based on original 
research in the field of North Carolina history, written by an 
undergraduate or graduate college or university student and 
published in THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW in one 
or more of the four issues ending with and including the July 
issue preceding the annual meeting of the Association. The 
award will be announced at the morning session and will be in 
the form of a check for $25. The judges for this year will be Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, editor of THE REVIEW, Dr. Paul Murray 
of East Carolina College, and Dr. D. J. Whitener of Appalachian 
State Teachers College. 

Any student having one or more articles to submit should send 
them to Mr. D. L. Corbitt, managing editor of THE REVIEW, who 
will pass them on to the editorial board to be considered for 
possible publication. 

The new award was recently approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Association. The necessary plans and procedures 


were worked out by the awards committee, composed of Pro- 
fessor Richard Walser, chairman, Miss Clara Booth Byrd, Dean 
Katherine Carmichael, Mr. Burnham S. Colburn, Dr. Fletcher 
M. Green, Mrs. Bernice Kelly Harris, Mr. Robert Lee Humber, 
and Mr. William T. Polk. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians 
has announced the establishment of the Smithwick Award, an 
award given by Dr. D. T. Smithwick of Louisburg. It is to be 
given biennially at the December meeting of the Society for a 
published county or local history, or historical, or biographical 
work. The first award will be given in 1953 for an article pub- 
lished between July 1, 1950 and July 1, 1953. All papers, to be 
considered, must be in the hands of the chairman of the commit- 
tee of award by July 1, 1953. Subsequent awards will be made at 
biennial intervals for articles submitted by July 1 of the award 
year. Willis C. Briggs is chairman of the 1953 committee of 
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award; other members are Mrs. S. T. Peace, Henderson, Mr. 
John H. Monger, Sanford, Mr. William S. Powell, Chapel Hill, 
Miss Mary Louise Medley, Sanford, Mrs. Louis A. Froelich, 
Jackson, Mr. John E. Tyler, Roxobel, and Mr. Leon M. McDonald 
of Olivia. Mr. McDonald is secretary of the Society and ez officio 
secretary to the committee of award. 


Dr. Sara McCulloh Lemmon of Meredith College has an article 
entitled “Transportation Segregation in the Federal Courts 
Since 1865” in the April issue of the Jowrnal of Negro History. 

Dr. Lemmon will teach in the first summer session at Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee. 


Appalachian State Teachers College will have the following 
visiting teachers in the Social Studies Department of the gradu- 
ate school for the summer 1953: Dr. Gilbert L. Lycan, chairman 
of the Social Studies Department, Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida; Dr. Thomas B. Alexander, chairman Social Studies 
Department, Georgia State Teachers College, Statesboro, 
Georgia; Dr. W. E. Hopkins, chairman Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia; and Dr. Rosamonde W. 
Boyd, chairman Social Studies Department, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. Also during the summer, Dr. Ina 
Woestemeyer Van Noppen of the college faculty will teach at 
the Georgia State Teachers College, Statesboro, Georgia; Pro- 
fessor Edwin Dougherty will study at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, and Professor John M. Justice will study at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Dr. D. J. Whitener, head of the Social Studies Department at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, was recently reelected Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Southern Appalachian Historical 
Association. 


At the January meeting of the Western North Carolina His- 
torical Society two addresses were given: “A Phase of the His- 
toric Sites Development of the National Park Service” by Mr. 
Edward A. Hummel, Superintendent of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains Park, Gatlinburg, and “Asheville and Thomas Wolfe” by 
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Mr. George W. McCoy, managing editor of The Asheville Citizen. 
Dr. Whitener and Professor Edwin Dougherty of Appalachian 
State Teachers College attended this meeting. 


The Board of Directors of the Southern Appalachian His- 
torical Association recently announced that Kermit Hunter’s 
“Horn in the West” will open in Boone on June 26 and will close 
on September 7, 1953. 

It has also been announced that the “Lost Colony” will open on 
Saturday, June 27, 1953. 


The spring meeting of the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Winston-Salem, Friday and Saturday, 
May 22-23. Dr. Douglas L. Rights, archivist of the Moravian 
Church, Southern Province, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. The Association will hold its summer meeting at 
Cullowhee, August 27-29, with Dean W. E. Bird of Western 
Carolina Teachers College as chairman of the local committee. 


Dr. Edward O. Guerrant, associate professor of history at 
Davidson College, has been promoted to professor of history and 
international relations. He is now on leave under a Ford Fellow- 
ship. He will teach at the University of Southern California this 
summer, returning to Davidson in the fall. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, chairman of the History Department 
at Davidson, will teach for the first term of summer school at 
Duke University this year. 


At a meeting of the Craven County Historical Association on 
February 19, Dr. Christopher Crittenden led a discussion as to 
what the organization can do to preserve houses and sites, mark 
such places, and otherwise develop an active historical program 
for the Town of New Bern. 


The Archaeological Society of North Carolina met in Winston- 
Salem on January 10. The following papers were presented at 
the meeting: “Field Work—Bugg’s Island Reservoir” by John E. 
Heimnick of Chapel Hill; “Renewing the Archaeological Survey 
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of North Carolina” by Ernest Lewis of Mt. Gilead ; “Archaeology 
of the Badin Area” by H. M. Doerschuk; and “Archaeological 
Surprises” by Douglas L. Rights of Winston-Salem. New 
officers for the Society are: President, Mrs. John M. Parker, III, 
of Raleigh; Vice-President, Dr. Samuel E. Beck of Asheville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry T. Davis of Raleigh; Editor, Dr. 
Joffre L. Coe; and members of the Executive Board, Mr. H. M. 
Doerschuk and Dr. J. P. Harland. 


American Heritage, published quarterly by the American 
Association for State and Local History, had Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden as its guest editor for the winter issue. Among the 
articles in this issue are: “Southern No Man’s Land” by Chris- 
topher Crittenden; “Proprietors and Pioneers” by Edwin §S. 
Miles; “North Carolina Foods,” “Sir Walter Raleigh,” and “Roa- 
noke” by William S. Powell. It also carries numerous articles 
dealing particularly with the history of the South. 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum, Volume II, 1833-1838, 
edited by Dr. Henry T. Shanks, has been published by the State 
Department of Archives and History. Copies may be procured 
by applying to the department and enclosing a wrapping and 
mailing fee of $1.00. The department has considered it advisable, 
due to the increased cost of printing, to charge $1.00 for all of its 
case-bound volumes, whether mailed or obtained directly from 


the office. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, of the Department of Archives and His- 
tory, spoke to the Bloomsbury Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, January 9, on “North Carolina’s Part in 
the Revolution.” On January 15, he talked to members of the 
Raleigh Junior League on the subject, “Establishing the City 
of Raleigh.” 


On February 10 Dr. Christopher Crittenden gave an illustrated 
talk to the Sir Walter Cabinet on the State Department of Ar- 
chives and History and its program, pointing out the need for a 
new building. 
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Two North Carolina counties recently transferred some of 
their older records to the State Archives. From Davidson County 
came such records as court minutes, tax lists, marriage bonds, 
and inventories of estates. Duplin County transferred tax lists, 
minutes of the Board of County Commissioners, and meridian 
records. 
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